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DVICE often given, but seldom followed, is that if one wants to 
live in peace, two topics should be avoided, namely, politics and 
religion. I think we might well add a third, family history or 
penealogy, for surely we all remember the heated atmosphere of the 
mily circle, when perchance the member who had not come up to the 
tandard was being discussed, and how the blame was usually shifted to 
ome forbear. “Henry is exactly like his grandfather.” So father would 
clare, meaning mother’s father. If, however, mother’s chance came 
frst, we would hear, “Henry is behaving just like your father,” this dart 
king directed at the paternal grandfather. 

Even the pronunciation of genealogy can lead to discussion, for 
having been corrected at one time as to this detail, it was with the satis- 
faction that comes from finding oneself right that I found that in neither 
the old nor the new editions of the several dictionaries could be found the 
plasanter sounding “Gee-nealogy” that I had been told should be used. 

Perhaps the simplest definition of genealogy is that it is an account of 
the descent of a person or family from an ancestor, and a genealogist is 
therefore one who traces or writes genealogies. In this art, such terms as 


lineage, pedigree, and line of descent all stand for the same thing. 


'Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on April 27, 
1943.—Ed. 
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The study of one’s ancestors is a matter of great amusement to ma 
people who delight in such phrases as “climbing the family tree,” g 
who take it for granted that this is some form of ancestor worsh 
wherein those interested spend most of their waking moments talki 
about the great people from whom they are descended. A very natur 
conclusion, then, is that of all boring subjects genealogy is the mg 
deadly. 

There are also those who ignore the seamy side and only claim th: 
which is admirable or distinguished for their own particular ancestor 
From this angle, one can well understand the facetious attitude of th 
man who said it might be wiser to refrain from having a look into th 
past, lest he find a forbear who had been hanged as a horse-thief. 

And that too has happened, even in the best of families, according: 
the story told me recently by a man whose ancestors were early settle 
in Virginia. A great-aunt was the keeper of the records of their fami 
of whose history they were all very proud. The narrator’s grandfath: 
was buried in the little cemetery on the family plantation, and near} 
lay two of his brothers. There was still another brother of whom ti 
records said he had died as a young man. This Stephen had become 
romantic figure in the eyes of the younger generation, but no grave i 
the little plot showed his burial there, so one day in idle curiosity, the on 
who knew all about the family was pressed for a reason. The sto 
continued, “Aunt Eliza gathered us all about her in the living room: 
hear about Great-uncle Stephen, whose portrait was looking down ont 
from the wall. Gravely she told us of the childhood and youth of hers} 
and her three brothers, of how handsome Stephen was, of his populari 
and of his wonderful horsemanship. One day in the court town near bi 


Stephen saw a horse belonging to a stranger who had business at th 


courthouse. He simply must have that horse. He couldn’t resist its beaut 


so he mounted and rode away to far off Kentucky. As if Stephen wes 
being trespassed upon instead of being the trespasser, Aunt Eliza said ts 
owner of the horse followed and claimed his property and Stephen dei 
In plain language, our revered great uncle Stephen had been hung 3 


horse-thief in Kentucky.” 
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Admitting that all too often those who have been successful in tracing 
adesirable pedigree feel that they are superior to others, it is evident that 
gidom do such descendants measure up to the ancestors of whom they 
boast. But the picture has another side, for we all know people, descended 
from lines that are equal or superior to those of the boasters, but who 
refuse to make any mention of their background. So sensitive have some 
sich people become, that word has gone about of an association in Boston, 
in which a member must never be mentioned as his father’s son or his 


srandfather’s grandson. By completely shutting off any references to 


preceding generations, these men of the present proclaim that a great 
weight has been lifted, that now they can really be themselves. This may 
be but a method of getting rid of an inferiority complex, and I like better 
the attitude of a man in Chicago, whose people came first from the north 
of Ireland, settled in western Pennsylvania, !ater went down the river to 
Kentucky, and finally ended in Indiana. To judge the kind of informa- 
tion for which search should be made in our western counties, he was 
asked about its use. Here is the answer: “I am not in search of informa- 
tion that will enable me to join any society. My interest is merely in 
finding out just what place my ancestors occupied in the American scene 
oftheir day, no matter how obscure it may prove to have been.” 

How wholesome and how truly American this is! What a contrast to 
acertain lady who was highly pleased to find she was a descendant of a 
passenger on the Mayflower, until in making out her papers to join the 
society, she discovered he had a trade—was a cooper, made barrels. 
Those of us who remember our history, and recall that stormy three- 
months voyage on that little ship, and the landing and subsequent settle- 
ment in mid-winter on the bleak shores of Massachusetts, can well 
appreciate the value to the little group from the Mayflower of a man who 
could work with his hands. Not so his descendant, for since he was not 
the governor, or the military captain, the lady refused to complete her 
papers. 

Many pages could be filled with the jokes and witticisms of speakers 
and writers who have taken “flings” at silly pretensions that are well 


deserving of ridicule, but these same authorities are all too ignorant of 
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what is involved in genealogy and of its value in other types of research 
besides that of “hunting one’s ancestors.” 

One of our local librarians remembers a man whose business it was to 
know old paintings, especially portraits by early American painters. For 
several months, he made a practice of spending many hours each da 
in the library, not in the art room, but with books of the genealogicd 
collection. He explained that it would be impossible for him to make th 
authoritative decisions called for without the intensive study about per. 
sons and their families, in other words, the details that only a family 
history or genealogy could give. 

More unusual was another circumstance that came to the attention of 
this same librarian, when one day a young boy walked up to her desk and 
inquired how he could find out about his ancestors. His mother had 
remembered that a sketch of her family had at one time been printed and 
thought a copy might be in the library. With this lead, the sketch was 
found and accompanying it was a beautifully colored coat-of-arms, so the 
boy went home supplied with everything he could desire from the gene- 
alogical point of view. Not many days later, two other boys came in, one 
plainly of Chinese blood and the other a Negro, and asked to be shown 
their coat-of-arms. The librarian, being an understanding person, ex- 
plained that not every family has a coat-of-arms, in fact only a few. She 
went on to tell them about the history of armor and showed them pictures 
of the crusaders, thus making it a story of the past rather than a personal 
matter. Presently they wandered off hand in hand, apparently perfectly 
satisfied with such an entertaining visit to the library. If your curiosity 
has been aroused as to why these three boys of such different backgrounds 
should have come on the same errand, the answer is that they were 
carrying out an assignment given by their teacher in which they were to 
find out at home something about their families, of where their people 
had come from originally. From the answers to this question with a 
sociological bearing, it was possible to work out the origins of a mixed 
group in one of our public schools. When the first boy in the classroom 
told about a coat-of-arms, this was more tangible, and altogether more 


interesting than dry facts to the two little Americans of Chinese and 
African descent. 


When and where one was born has become a burning question to 
thousands of Americans required to furnish a certificate of citizenship for 
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employment in war industries. In such cases a pedigree or proved line of 
descent is a treasure indeed, even if it goes back only one generation. 
When official vital statistics fail, as they often do, many who had scoffed. 
at the person in the family who has preserved its traditions eagerly seek 
elp from this source, and great is the resentment when perchance the 
jitle appreciated family Bible has disappeared and with it those elusive 
dates. 

Records also serve to prove rights to inheritances or to help qualify for 
pensions, as in the case of a woman who had reached the age of sixty-five 
and was required to furnish proof of this in order to obtain an old age 
pension. Her entrance papers to the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
ti were presented and accepted as furnishing proof of the date and 
place of her birth. 

There are many people who firmly believe that a date or a statement, 
once printed, thereby becomes correct, and no amount of proof one can 
offer changes this idea. Nowhere is this fallacy more apparent than in 
genealogical research, and however reverent one’s attitude may be as a 
novice in this field, all too soon do discrepancies appear and gradually one 
larns that a writer may be a good historian but a very poor genealogist. 
Bare indeed would many a publication be had not someone with a gene- 
logical flair collected and put at the disposal of the compiler the colorful 
details that concern individuals and their family connections. A greater 
effort should be made to see that this type of material is used correctly, 
for inaccuracies and even glaring errors appear in all too many of our 
historical publications, especially county histories, and this is by no means 
confined to the older books. It is not only disconcerting but tends to 
create mistrust of other portions of an author’s work, when even in 
recently published volumes we find incorrect statements that might easily 


have been checked. Excuses are of course made when these are pointed 


out, but one surmises that oftentimes it has been easier to copy something 
already in print than to go to the trouble of original research. It is thus 
that mistakes are perpetuated. When claims of “first” and “oldest” are 
st up, one should walk warily for these are only too often mere traditions 
based on wishful thinking. 

Few of the early letter writers of our part of the state are more quoted 
than George Wilson, who lived first in Virginia and came thence to 
Pennsylvania. Passages from his letters are given in the majority of local 
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histories and are more used perhaps for their unique spelling and cop. 
struction than for the subject matter. But poor spelling aside, the 
abound in genuine loyalty to any cause in which he believed, be it Penn. 
sylvania versus Virginia in the boundary dispute or the right of a citizey 
of the colonies to express an unvarnished opinion concerning unpopulx 
government officials. What he believed in he was willing to fight for with 
both pen and sword. 

All too often do our historians omit entirely the name of this ma 
whose letters they have used, but are wont to speak of him as one of th: 
justices, or a Revolutionary War officer. The events of early Westen 
Pennsylvania cannot well be understood without as full a knowledge x 


possible of the background of its leaders, among whom is classed Georg: 


Wilson, generally known as Colonel Wilson. The reasons that prompted 


the writing of his various letters become clearer in the light of his family 
background and his several offices, civil and military. Then there are hi 
qualities of courage in action and fearlessness in setting forth opinion 
even when they clashed with those of authorities, friends, and relative 

A man of the frontier both in Virginia and Pennsylvania, Colone 
Wilson served on the first court of Bedford County in 1771, represent 
ing Springhill Township which then included all the present Fayett 
County. When Bedford was divided for the greater convenience of thos 
living beyond the mountains, George Wilson was again one of th 
justices for the new Westmoreland County erected in 1773. 

As a military leader he was equally experienced, for as a young man he 
was engaged in frontier duty during the French and Indian wars, ser- 
ing as the captain of a militia company in Virginia at the age of twenty- 
six, and finally in those early days of the Revolution, when a call came 
from General Washington for immediate aid in his urgent need for 
troops, our own Eighth Pennsylvania Regiment marched over the mour- 
tains in the dead of winter with Lieutenant Colonel George Wilson 4 
second in command. As a man who had a considerable share in building 
that which became Pennsylvania and not Virginia, we owe him much. 
As a picturesque character he enlivens the pages of our early history, and 
as a perfect example of the pitfalls that await both the novice and th 
experienced in the field of genealogical research he is unique. 
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A piece of genealogical work was undertaken originally to enable a 
jscendant of Colonel Wilson to become a member of a colonial patriotic 
«ciety. I well remember that when this granddaughter of Judge Wil- 
jam G. Hawkins handed me some sheets of foolscap in his handwriting, 
seemed as if it should be smooth sailing on the genealogical sea since the 
‘minent jurist was a grandson of our subject. However, I was to find 
that instead of being over, our troubles had just begun, as a comparison of 
the several sheets showed them to be merely an approach to a contem- 
ated family history, or perhaps an article for publication in one of the 
wunty histories just coming into vogue. The judge, unfortunately, had 
dl too little accurate information on which to base the story of his grand- 
ther, for the papers varied as to names, traditions, and other essentials. 

In one place, the first wife of Colonel Wilson was named as Elizabeth 
McCrea, and in the others as Elizabeth McCreery. The hasty flight from 
Ireland to escape the wrath of the irate father of the bride, who consid- 
red that his daughter had married a man beneath her in social station, 
scribed by Judge Hawkins, is also the tradition handed down in another 
Wilson family, early settlers in the part of Allegheny County that for- 
nerly belonged to old Westmoreland. In this family tree appears an 
Elizabeth McCrea, married to a Wilson, as well as a George and a Jane 
Wilson, the same names as those of Judge Hawkins’ grandfather and 
nother. One can see how easy it is to fall into the error of confusing 
family lines because of similarity of names. 

It was in the records of Virginia that the bond of the marriage of 
George Wilson was found as were many instances in the court records 
that his wife was Elizabeth McCreery and that she was the daughter of 
John McCreery of Augusta County. It was with a real pang that the 
arly romance had to be relinquished. I might well have been warned 
that corrections would have to be made, for Judge Hawkins says of his 
grandfather, “of his early life or the genealogy of his ancestors I have 
wen unable to obtain any information. Unfortunately, my attention was 
not turned to the subject until after the decease of my mother and the 
ther children of Colonel Wilson.” 


And certainly corrections did have to be made, for, as with the tradi- 


ton of his marriage, there were contradictory accounts of the place of his 
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birth. According to the pedigree of one of his descendants as printed jy 
the lineage books of the Daughters of the American Revolution, this ws 
in Scotland and the further statement is made that he was a brother ¢ 
James Wilson, one of the Pennsylvania signers of the Declaration ¢ 
Independence. Some other accounts name George and James Wilson x 
brothers, but for this statement no proof is forthcoming, while the ey. 
dences against it are that James, born and well educated in Scotland, dij 
not come to America until 1765, that there is no mention in the storix 


of his career of members of his family either preceding or following hin 
to America, that he settled in Philadelphia and his visits to the West wer 
apparently all in the line of government duty and not social visits 
relatives. Finally there is the letter that Colonel George Wilson wrote t 
Colonel James Wilson, dated December 5, 1776, at the time the Eighth 


Pennsylvania Regiment was preparing for the march to the east wher 
they were to join General Washington. The letter opens with the salut. 
tion, “Dear Colonall,” and closes with “Your harty well wisher an 
rept. svt, G. Wilson,” not exactly the expressions of an older to; 
younger brother. Further there are no references to members of th 
respective families. 

The record that has been conceded to be correct was found in the 
Hawkins family Bible and gives the birth of George Wilson as 1729 and 
the place as northern Ireland. 

As research progressed it seemed as if there were as many Wilsons « 
the proverbial Smiths and Jonses. There were Wilsons in Virginia, many 
of whom bore the same Christian name, while in Pennsylvania this sor 
of duplication proved so confusing that in one county two men wer 
named in a court record as Mountain Thomas Wilson and River 
Thomas Wilson respectively, one living in the highlands and the other 
in the lowlands. George, especially, seemed to be a.favorite name and it 
required much weighing of evidence and rejection of material before it 
could be determined which record belonged to which George. 

If space permitted it might be interesting as well as entertaining to go 
into the details of our colonel’s life in Virginia for this proved to be but 
forerunner of stormy days to come in Pennsylvania. Often do we find 
his name both as a plaintiff and as a defendant in the court records of 
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Augusta County. These actions include law suits over the ownership of 
nd, clashes over military affairs, and occasions when he expressed very 
forcible and uncomplimentary opinions about both people and the gov- 
enment. Of these a few instances must suffice. 

In 1755, George Wilson, then twenty-six years old, qualified as “Cap- 
tin of Horse” in a militia company mustered for the protection of the 
frontier in the French and Indian wars. The following year the court 
bound him to good behavior for having spoken disrespectfully of the gov- 
enment, while in 1757, George himself brought suit against a neighbor 
who refused to be mustered into the militia and who had brought charges 


against the captain. One was that “Captain Wilson, while out with his 


men on the frontier, wronged the country of its provisions, for he gave 
the provisions which belonged to the soldiers to women and children who 
tad no right to it.” This proved to be one time George Wilson came out 
ahead, for the verdict rendered was for the plaintiff. 

Finally, in 1763 one of the burgesses of Augusta County, Israel Chris- 
tian by name, brought suit against Wilson, stating in his complaint that 
George had said of him: “You are a liar—I will prove you one.” Wil- 
liam Preston, the Colonel of the County had ordered Captain Wilson 
toread a paper or discourse at the public muster field, vindicating Pres- 
ton’s drafting of the militia to serve on the frontier and refuting unfavor- 
able reports made by Christian. One can well imagine that the captain 
undertook the task with little or no reluctance, and that he added fuel to 
the flames is obvious when he said in public to Christian: ““You are a 
public liar and you impose on the public, you endeavor to raise and 
support yourself at the expense of others and the predjudice of the 
public.” The records do not say in whose favor the verdict was rendered 
but at any rate George Wilson had shown himself to be “‘no respector of 
persons” and this same characteristic was shown when later he became 
involved in the controversy over the Pennsylvania and Virginia boundary. 

Purchases and sales of land are on file for George Wilson as an inhabi- 
tant of Augusta County until the year 1763 when other records show he 
had removed from Staunton to Romney in Hampshire County now a 
part of West Virginia. The actual date of his settlement in Pennsylvania 
has not been determined but there is no doubt that he had been in the 
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province several times, probably on military expeditions concerned with 
the pursuit and return of captives and property taken by the Indians iy 
raids on the Virginia settlements. Among the early landowners listed in 
the Pennsylvania Archives we find that under the names of George Wi. 
son and Colonel George Wilson he had acquired several tracts of lan 
of varying sizes in Cumberland and Bedford counties. According to 


map entitled “The Genealogy of the Counties of Pennsylvania,” it j 


clear that these lands had been progressively in four different countie,§ 


Cumberland, Bedford, Westmoreland, and finally Fayette. His plant 
tions had not been moved but the county boundaries had been changed 
so that deeds for the same property may be found in the several counties 
The earliest of these purchases was surveyed in 1770, but as the Pennsjl- 
vania land office was not opened until sometime in 1769, it may well k 
that Colonel Wilson had chosen these tracts in advance and may even 
have made the necessary settlement thereon. In the account of this earl; 
settler on the land bordering Georges Creek which bears his given name, 
Ellis, in his History of Fayette County gives the date of Wilson’s settle. 
ment there as 1765, while Crumrine’s History of Washington Count 
names 1768 to 1769. 

The Pennsylvania life of George Wilson proved to be as active as th: 
one he had left in Virginia, for again there was military service in guaré- 
ing the frontier. Many, too, were the disputes he helped to settle and 
many were the land boundaries he helped to adjust. In his own particular 
section, Springhill ‘Township on Georges Creek, he officially dispensed 
justice in sundry forms. 

Then there were the sessions of the court, and when the time cam: 
to go to Bedford Town, Colonel Wilson, living at the greatest distance 
away of any of the justices, mounted his horse and rode away to attend 
the first court of the new county, April 16, 1771. Phat same summer he 
rode off again to attend the second session of July 16. One would like 
to know the details of those journeys, the exact trails he traveled, where 
he stopped for the night, the people he met on the way, and perhaps mos 
of all what our doughty colonel looked like, 

In working out this civil service of Justice Wilson, an apparently in- 


surmountable obstacle loomed up, for the patriotic society concerned 
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required a reference to an authoritative source and it was found that in 


wlume 10, page 750, of the printed Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, 
John Wilson and not George was the justice named for Bedford County. 
Tt seemed as if Westmoreland County must certainly have records that 
would meet the requirements but again came the baffling fact that in the 
sommission inscribed in the current volume of that county it was William 


Willson who was named first, George appearing only in the second 


A nention. It was impossible to reconcile these recorded items with the 


many statements of accredited writers that George Wilson had served as 
a justice in the colonial courts of both Bedford and Westmoreland coun- 
ies. However, it was an original source and not a statement in a book of 
iistory that had to be secured. 

It was with a sense of deep satisfaction, then, that a visit to Bedford 
courthouse proved the claim for George Wilson to be correct and the 
version published in the Colonial Records wrong for on the first page of 
the first deed book appears the name of George Wilson as one of the fif- 
ten justices appointed for Bedford County in April, 1771. A certified copy 
of this commission was obtained and accepted as ample proof. Greensburg 
furnished additional years of similar service, for a comparison of the 
volume now in use with the original records preserved in the basement of 
the courthouse showed that in the old document a portion of the page 
was missing and at the exact place where the christian name for Wilson 
should have been. As the name George Wilson appears later, it is reason- 
alle to suppose that the error was made in transcribing the old record into 
the new volume and with this opinion the Recorder agreed. The error 
in the printed archives would not have caused me so much anguish of 
mind had I been familiar with an article on their history in which the 
writer says of the Colomial Records: “The original journals are now in 
the Archives Division of the Pennsylvania State Library where they may 
te examined if necessary, but for ordinary purposes there is no need to 
consult them. They were not edited, the printer setting his type directly 
from the manuscript.” 

There is a lack of correct and detailed information about the early 
justices of our western counties and the need for material giving proof of 


statements and dates has been expressed by the genealogical department 
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of the State Library at Harrisburg. As a small contribution to the histo 
of our section, the results of the research on one of these worthies hz 
been placed in ‘a typed compilation, a copy of which will be available 
the collections of our Society. While this may not be entirely complete 
does establish the identity of Colonel George Wilson and his service to 
generation. 


In this material there are copies of the several letters written by andy 
him as well as accounts taken from printed publications. From them wF 
learn of his journeyings to Philadelphia as the bearer of letters from ligt 
fellow justices to Governor Penn; of his unswerving loyalty to th 


authority of Pennsylvania; of his seizure and forced journey to Wheelin 
in a leaky rowboat; and of many other incidents of that unruly tim 
when Pittsburgh might easily have ended as a settlement of Virginigy" 
instead of Pennsylvania. 

Copies of deeds tell us something of his land holdings, of the plantatiog 
he developed on Georges Creek, of Mt. Moriah, the Presbyterian chure 
not far from his home of which he was a trustee, and of special interes 
are the records of the property sold by his sons after his death to Alben” 
Gallatin as a site for the town of New Geneva. 


Included is a copy of his will in which he sets forth in great detail the 
disposition he desired to make of his estate.* From this we learn thi 
names of the children of his first marriage. Named also is his second wife, 
born Sabina Stuart of Virginia, and their little son. The will also makes aie 
bequest to his nephew who is named as the son of his oldest brother. This 
brother was the Captain Samuel Wilson of Virginia who was killed in 
the famous Point Pleasant Battle with the Indians. 

But of still greater interest for this sketch is his daughter Jane, a young" 
girl of sixteen at the time her father made his will, who later married 
William Bullitt. After his death she took for her se¢ond husband Willian 
Hawkins, the father of Judge William G. Hawkins, and finally after 
being twice widowed, married for her third husband Colonel Joh 
Minor of Greene County for whom this was also a third venture i i 
matrimony. During her second widowhood, her brother William Georg 
Wilson deeded her a piece of property and on the Warrantee Map off 


2 See p. 104. 
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yette County this plantation is designated “Jane’s Hope.” Colonel 
finor, called the most outstanding man of Greene County, died and 
Mine was left a widow for the third time. In his will bequests are made 
phis two stepsons, Jane’s sons by her first two husbands. Five sets of 
hidren are spoken of in this will, and if they were all living on peace- 
he terms under the same roof, this would be truly remarkable. 

The typed compilation already referred to contains some additional 
its about the children of Colonel Wilson, for to them or their heirs 
Bere given grants of land in recognition of his service in the Revolu- 
Boary War. These were in the military districts of the present state of 
hio, where the bounty lands of Virginia were located. The record 
ads: “Gov. John Floyd allows the heirs of George Wilson land bounty 
rthree years service as a Lieut. Colonel of the Virginia State Line.” 

His widow, Sabina Stuart Wilson, was granted a pension by Pennsyl- 
aia and so even after his death do we find George Wilson’s affairs 
xed up with both Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

As the years went by the family scattered and located in Kentucky, 
hi, and farther West. Few are the descendants of Colonel George 
Vison in Pennsylvania today. 

His own story ended when the Eighth Pennsylvania Regiment, its 
uiks decimated by exposure and sickness, reached Quibbleton, New Jer- 


rife[ey. A letter written on February 28, 1777, by Timothy Pickering, 


djutant General and later Quartermaster General of the Revolutionary 
my, says: “I desired the Dr. by all means to visit them. They were 
sed about the Ohio, and had travelled near five-hundred miles, as one 
{the soldiers who came for the Dr. informed me. For over 150 miles 


wt Mountains, never entering a house, but building fires and encamp- 


zin the Snow. Considerable numbers, unused to such hardships have 


anfece died. The Colonel and Lieutanant Colonel among the dead. The 


‘informed me he found them quartered in cold shattered houses.” 

Dying as he had lived, always at the call of his country, this soldier of 
th the Indian and the Revolutionary wars lies buried in a grave in far 
iNew Jersey. His family, in their home on the Georges Creek planta- 
m back in southwestern Pennsylvania, received the first intimation of 
¢ disaster that had befallen them when the Negro servant who had 
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accompanied his master came down alone over the hill one day leading 


the horse that had borne Colonel George Wilson away. 


This paper has been written for the purpose of showing something 


the possibilities, difficulties, surprises, and rewards of genealogical resear: 
as exemplified in the career of one man. 

A genealogical problem in its simplest form is somewhat like a jig-sy 
puzzle, for where names and dates can be obtained from material alreai; 
verified, like the pieces of the puzzle, these need only be fitted togeth: 
logically to obtain a complete picture. 


A more complex case may be compared to a cross-word puzzle wher 


one is constantly seeking a word, or a name, and in the genealogical sen 


for a clue, anything that will serve as a lead, be it only an unpublished 


letter or diary. 

Still more interesting and much more challenging is the study of; 
family in relation to the world in which it lived. Such a genealogical stu 
has been described as 2 mosiac of recorded facts. To examine, to com 
pare, and finally to prove conclusively, especially under conflicting claim 
of tradition, printed page and genuine source material, is one of the mo 


satisfying of experiences. For the genealogist, it is also the reward 


many hours of hard work in which one must employ much knowledy 


of history. One must know something of the early religious bodies, be a 


instinctive mathematician, and perhaps as important as anything else ha 
a sense of humor. 

This last becomes somewhat dimmed at times when persons expe 
their whole family history to be available at a moment’s notice. Ma 
letters and inquiries come to libraries and historical societies, some ben 
couched in considerate and understanding terms, while others carry 
quests that would entail research covering many hours, and that furth 
expect the secretary to send this material on to them immediately. 

The place of public libraries and historical societies in the field 
genealogical research is most important, for in their collections are to} 
found many tools useful for this work. In our own city, the Carney 
Library through its Pennsylvania Room and the adjoining genealogé 
section seeks to serve those who may find help through published bool 


Such service often takes the form of answering genealogical inquiries, 2 
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where the answers are to be found in their collection of printed sources, 
an amazing amount of genealogical work is done. Their collection of 
county histories of Pennsylvania is very complete and books of other 
gctions are constantly being added. A trained staff of librarians equipped 
to supply anything that is on their shelves is of course an asset that the 
aller Historical Society does not have. But the Historical Society, too, 
has a genealogical service to render, for in its collections should be 


gathered the family papers that a public library has not the space to house, 


family histories published and in manuscript should be featured and espe- 
cially should those engaged in research of this type be encouraged to use 
this specialized material. 

This Society has on its shelves many genealogical books, the printed 
nistories of families usually the gift of the compiler. There are the com- 
plete editions of the Pennsylvania Archives. We have many issues of 
historical magazines published by historical societies throughout the 
country. All of these contain material that is valuable to those who seek 
nformation about people and families. 

In addition we have census returns which are highly important in 
establishing family relationships. The first federal census taken was that 
of 1790 and this is the only one that has been made available in printed 
form. The original schedules are preserved in Washington, in twenty-six 
bound volumes and it is interesting to find that there was no uniform 
ize and style of paper used, each head furnishing his own. If your 
forbears, one hundred and fifty-three years ago lived in what then con- 
stituted New Jersey, Delaware, Georgia, or Virginia, you are indeed 
ut of luck, for the returns for these states were either lost or destroyed 
ty the British in the attack on Washington during the War of 1812. 
There are no census returns, therefore, for the first three of these in the 
printed collection of 1790. For Virginia, a volume based on earlier 
records has been compiled and printed but this covers only thirty-seven 
out of seventy-eight counties. A contribution from one of our patriotic 
wcieties has given us photostats of the census of Allegheny County taken 
in 1800 and also for 1810. 

Tax books are of great value as by them proof can be obtained that a 
man lived in a definite locality and was a substantial citizen to the extent 
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either of owning taxable property or of paying a trade tax. This Sociey 
has many Allegheny County tax-books on its shelves and copies of a fal 
of the very rare older volumes that have survived fire and loss by carele 
handling. Lists of church records, passengers who came to Pennsylvani 
on early ships, maps, county histories, and even samplers showing the dat 
and the name of the maker are all useful in this work. 

This is but a brief summary of the varied and valuable materials 
be found in the collections of the Historical Society of Western Penns). 
vania and available for genealogical research. The officers and staff ar 
most desirous that this be better known and more frequently used, Pe. 
haps it may be that among our readers there is one who may find som. 
thing among its pages to help him climb his own family tree. 


WILL OF GEORGE WILSON: 


In the name of God, Amen, I, George Wilson of the County of Westmor- 
land and province of Pennsylvania being of sound mind and memory (Thank 
to God) calling to mind the mortality of all flesh and that its appointed fr 
all men once to die—do this Tenth day of September in the year of our Lox 
Seventeen Hundred Seventy Six make and publish this my last will and tes» 
ment in the way and manner following first and principally. I recommend m 
soul to God that gave it and my body to the dust nothing doubting that I shi 
receive the same again at the general Resurrection of all flesh according to th: 
mighty power of God, and as touching my temporal estate, with which it hs 
pleased God to bless me I will and bequeath it in the way and manner follow. 
ing. Imprimis after funeral expenses is paid I allow all my other just debts» 
be paid also I will and bequeath to Sabina my beloved wife that tract of lan! 
formerly bequeathed to her father situate in Augusta County and Colony 
Virginia, her and her assigns forever also the one third of all my moveut 
estate (negroes excepted) likewise 1 bequeath to her one feather bed a! 
furniture also her riding horse and a new saddle this time bespoke and paid fe 
to John Macdowaugh in Stauntown Virginia, also her choice of any one of m 


unsold lotts of ground in Stauntown to be occupied by her during her natur 


3 Westmoreland County Records of Wills (Greensburg), 1:39 (original), 1:429 (tr 
script). Colonel Wilson made this will on September 10, 1776; he died in February, 177 
and the will was probated on September 25, 1790. 
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iife and the use of my negroe man Pompey and my negro woman Silvia during 
the life of her widowhood. And I will and bequeath to my daughter Agnes 
Humphries Fifty pounds Currant money to be paid her and her heirs by my 
executors, within one year after my decease. Secondly, I will and bequeath to 
nyson John that Tract of Land that he now lives on, described in the follow- 
ing manner, beginning at the end of twenty five perches on a due South line 
fom the house he now lives in and running a Northwest course untill it 
sreaks the Monongahila River, then from the beginning, with a Southeast 
Course, to the extremity of the Tract, also that tract of land situate on the 
ath branch of Potomack River, whereon there is a mill formerly—known by 
the name of Powers Mill encluding Faints and Rule’s formar Devision of said 
lace, and also a small improvement joining the lately purchased from John 
Brown to him and his heirs forever. Thirdly I will and bequeath to my 
Daughter Elizabeth Kenkade, that plantation whereon Samuel Kinkade now 
lives together with the flat and one half of the Ferry across Cheat and Monon- 
gihela Rivers she paying the one half of the annual Rents due or about to 
tecome due to the Proprietory the same. And I also bequeath to her my said 
daughter Elizabeth one house and Lot of land situate in the town of Rumney 
in Hamshire County, Virginia formerly the property of Hugh Murphy and 
byme purchased from him to Her and her Heirs forever. Fourthly I will and 
bequeath to my daughter Jane, that Tract of Land | purchased from Andrew 
Davis situate in this County also her Horse and one sorrel] mare, and this last 
pring mare Coalt of hers that now runs with her, also her saddle and bridle 
and one bed and furniture and likewise I will and bequeath to her my said 
daughter Elizabeth her choice (After my beloved wife Sabina has first taken 
het choice) of any of my unsold lotts of land situate in Stantown Virginia to 
her and to her heirs forever. Fifthly I will and bequeath to my daughter Mary 
Ann that Tract of Land I purchased from William Pettyjohn situate in this 
County also a Young Bay two year old mare known by the name of Bassey’s 
Filley also a saddle and Brindle with seven pounds ten shillings to be paid by 
my executors out of my personal estate also one bed and furniture and her next 
choice to her sister Elizabeth of any one of my unsold lotts of land in Stantown 
Virginia To her and her Heirs forever. Sixthly I will and bequeath to my son 
William George the mill and plantation whereon I now live including that 
part of Cantaeels Tract adjoing the lines before ascribed betwixt my son John 


and him my son William George also my part of a tract of land warranteed in 


the propriatary’s Office in Phila da in mine and John Swearingins names said 


lnd joining the said Swearingins land and the lines of this tract I now live on 
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and one bay Two year old mare by the name of my former wife’s mare’s Fill 


and my Riffle Gun and a saddle and Briddle worth five pounds to be paid fy 


my Executors out of my personal estate to him and his Heirs forever. Seventh) 


i will and bequeath to my daughter Sarah that Tract of Land I bought frop 
one Ashbroke situate in this County also a tract of land I bought from Andrex 
Link also situate in this County and one lott of ground situate in the town 
Pittsburgh bought from John Ormsbey to her and her Heirs forever. Eighth 
I will and bequeath to my Daughter Phebey that lott of ground situate in the 
Town of Rummey, Hampshire County Virginia formerly the property of Joh 
Katton with a survey of land entered and warranted to the Lord Fair Fi’ 
Land Office there unto adjoining, or lying contigous to said Town and ay 
a survey of land lying on the west side of the Junction of the Rivers Chex 
and Monongahela, Surveyed and returned unto the Propriators Land Offic 
by William Hendrick, surveyor. Also a Negro girl named Hannah to be oo 
tinued with her my said daughter wherever she resides, which I would desir 
to be with my wife Sabina to her and her heirs forever. Ninthly I will ani 
bequeath to my son Samuel] Stewart that tract of land situate in the Fors 
of Cheat and Monongahela River together with one half share of the Ferry x 
said place together with a negro child that my negro wench Hannah is nor 
with and my small sword to him and his Heirs forever. Tenthly I will and 
bequeath to my son John my negro woman Hannah and should it so happen 
that she shall have any increase | allow that he shall give his sister Mary Am 
and brother William George and Sister each one young negroe to be delivered 
to them respectively and in order as they are herein mentioned at the age o 
six years, and in case that he my said son John should die before the abor 
bequeathment to comply with I allow that my executors may see that the sam: 
is truly complyed with to be to them my said children John, Marey An, 
William George and Sarah and their Heirs Respectively forever. Eleventh 
I will and bequeath to my son William George after the day of the deatha 
the day of the marriage of my beloved wife Sabina my negro man name 
Pompey, to him and his Heirs forever, and to my son John I will and bequeath 
likewise after the day of the death or the day of the marriage of my beloved 
wife Sabina my negro woman Silvey to him and his heirs forever with thi 
proviso that should one or either of them, my sons John or William Georg: 
chuse to sell to each other the Negro man or Negro Woman, they shall hereby 
be tolerated so to do notwithstanding anything to the contrary herein men 


tioned as the negroes are married and | allow that they may continued com 
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venient together for that reason and should it so happen that the negroe woman 
Silvey should have any increase I hereby will and bequeath one of the negro 
children to my daughter Jean to be delivered to her at the age of six years. 
That is to say the 1st the wench shall have that lives to the age before men- 
tioned anything to the contrary of this bequeathment beforementioned notwith- 
sanding, to her and her Heirs forever. And further I will and bequeath to 


flizabeth Price a bay yearly mare with her increase to be kept clear of cost 
a expenses and delivered to her when she comes of age agreeable to her inden- 
ares together with a saddle and briddle worth five pounds to be paid for out of 
ny personal estate and delivered to her the said Elizabeth Price at the time 
tefore mentioned - - and for sundry reasons to myself known I hereby will and 
bequeath Fifty Pounds to be paid into the hands of William McCleary for 
purposes I have to him communicated to be paid into the hands within a year 


from my decease and in case he should refuse to receive it then it is to be 
idded to the residue of my estate, and further should the said Will McCleary 
Die or be removed out of this part of the world, so as to put out of his power 
comply with my request I will and allow that the said fifty pounds shall be 
nid to his order—. And I hereby will and allow my executors to convey and 
make over under a county of Augusta and town of Stantown in Virginia a part 
ofa lot to Matthew Reed for an Alley for the use of said town to be conveyed 
ind enrold at the proper expense of said county and town. And lastly I hereby 
will and allow all my unbequeathed capital lands to be sold after the best way 
id manner my executors cand and the money ariseing from such sales to be 
idded to the residue of my unbequeathed personal estate etc. and the whole 
ter all the costs and necessary charges is paid in securing said unbequeathed 
lands, that then the amount of the whole shall be equally divided amongst my 
children and notwithstanding all my foregoing bequeathments I hereby will and 
tequeath unto my oldest Brother’s Son, named Ralph Willson a tract of land 
situate in this county joining to that Tract of Land hereby bequeathed to my 
daughter Sarah which I purchased from John Wilkinson to him and his Heirs 
fever anything before mentioned to the contrary notwithstanding and also I 
thereby will and bequeath each of my children part of the before mentioned 
personal estate to them and their Heirs, forever as it is my sole desire hereby to 
tail the whole of their Inheritant upon them and their heirs forever, and the 
profits if any on each of their respective shares after paying all necessary ex- 
enses shall be applyed towards defraying the expense of their education and 
maintenance. And I hereby constitute and appoint my beloved wife Sabina my 
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son John, Captain John Stewart of Augusta County Virginia, William \, 
Cleary and Thanphilius Philips Executors to this my last will and Testame 
hereby revoking and making void all former wills ratifying and confirming t) 
and this only to by my last will and testament in witness whereof I have her 
unto set my hand and affixed my seal the day and year first above written, 


(Signed) Geo. Wilson—(Seal) W 
Signed sealed and acknowledged by the Testator to be his last will and Ta 
tament in Presents of us who are subscribing evidences thereunto. <n 


Witnesses: Patk Allison, Theos Phillips, Sam’] Kinkade, John Hardin, 
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EXCERPT FROM A RECORD IN THE people 
HAWKINS FAMILY BIBLE unhapf 

eave ti 


Maternal Ancestor Grandfather George Wilson, born in the County of Tyron Georg 


Ireland in the year 1729, and died at Quibletown, New Jersey in 1777. Hell vestion 


had issue, twelve children by Elizabeth McCreery, his first wife, and one bill load o 
Sabilla Stewart, his second wife. 4 by his first wife died in infancy. Nanof which 
John, Elizabeth, Jane, Mary Ann, George, Sarah and Phebe lived to yeu 


of maturity. 


to fort 
where 
Jane was born 27th of April, 1761. 
Samuel Lewis, the child by second wife, died in infancy. 
Grandfather Wilson had one brother in this country, named Samuel, he ws 

killed by the Indians at Kenhor—[Kanawha River, at Point Pleasant], 
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HEN George Rapp first came to America looking for a suitable 
location in which his Suabian communists could settle, his able 
asistant and later adopted son, Frederick Reichert, suggested to him that 


slonist-hungry America would in a short time be able to get twenty 


thousand emigrants from Wiirttemberg alone to settle on new lands, if 
the American government would offer some assistance. ‘Thousands of 
yople were at that time determined to leave Wiirttemberg to escape the 
unhappy conditions caused by Napoleonic ambitions, and thousands did 
ave to settle in such distant areas as the Caucasus or in the United States. 
George Rapp did what he could to carry out Frederick Reichert’s sug- 
zestions. In 1804, shortly after the arrival in Baltimore of the first boat 
lad of his followers, Rapp got up a petition to Thomas Jefferson in 
which he and his people requested that the President guarantee his claim 
tw forty thousand acres of land ‘fon Sandy Creek of Muskingum River,” 
where George Rapp had “pitched,” and that this land be sold to them at 
the usual price but with an extension of time for payment. At the same 
time the memorial called attention to the plight of Wiirttembergers who 
iesired to emigrate and suggested that some governmental support for 
thir emigration would provide unsettled American lands with hard- 
working and dependable settlers who would not fail to square their debts 
later. Jefferson had some difficulty explaining to Rapp that these matters 
rested with Congress alone, but he did write to Albert Gallatin asking 
im to do what he could to keep others from buying up the lands which 
Rapp wanted for his people, who were coming over in great numbers and 
were being expected any time. Gallatin’s reply to Jefferson, dated July 
18, 1804, stated that it was rather embarrassing to give advice in this case 
since the officers of the government could do nothing to prevent the prior 
ccupations of lands. 

1 Except for the Jeffierson-Gallatin correspondence, all source material used here is taken 


m the Harmony Society Archives at Ambridge, Pennsylvania. The original letters, except 


therwise indicated, are in German, and the translations here are the author’s own. 
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Since cash was not available in sufficient quantities and because Rapp’s the Hz 


people could not await action of Congress before obtaining some lands for § sone, 
a settlement, they bought four thousand five hundred acres in Butler xen, 2 
County, Pennsylvania, for a sort of temporary settlement. When Con. Mf every i 
gress met, George Rapp and his people presented a memorial requesting fj rest, h 
an extension of time in payment for lands they wished to purchase. This ff ances 
memorial also called attention to a great many “members of his Society” J note a 
who were prevented financially from migrating to the States and for @ be wo 
whom the society could not advance traveling expenses but for whom On 
they would be glad “to be bound to the United States for any advance it 


diana. 
may judge right to make them.” This memorial was recast as a bill “em- §f sear 
powering George Rapp to buy certain government lands desired in the Jf ie § 
Indiana territory” and granting him terms similar to those allowed rower 


previously to John James Dufour.? The bill passed the Senate and tied in The 1: 
the House after considerable debate in which the point was often made by 


English-Americans that they did not favor a German-speaking area but = 
would prefer to break up the group. Because the speaker of the hous val 
decided the tie in the negative the Harmony Society was at this time, nv: 
1806, prevented from moving to Indiana by one vote, that of Speaker shat I 
Nathaniel Macon, who had spoken against the bill in nativistic terms. Rapp, 


In view of the fact that this one vote, deciding a tie of 46 to 46, I 
actually made it impossible for the Harmonists to buy land in the Indiana 


o 
Territory in 1806, they decided to remain in Butler County and there to a 
make and save the money necessary to enable them to act without the 9)... 
vote of Congress. After ten years of hard communal work and saving, 
the funds were ready to buy the larger areas of land they had wanted in § On 
the first place, where the other members of the Society stili in Wiirttem- and 
berg might join them. ih 
In April of the year 1814 three Harmonists, George Rapp, John L. ‘aie 
Baker, and Ludwig Schreiber were sent out to find a new location for 8 
a 
2 Dufour was a Swiss vine grower who had come to America in 1796, organized a vine- od 
yard association at Lexington, Kentucky, in 1798, and purchased a tract of 630 acres, called . | 
the First Vineyard, on the Kentucky River about twenty-five miles from Lexington, where fg “PE! : 


a little band of relatives and friends from Switzerland joined him in 1801. much 
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the Harmony Society. In the first letter written back home, from Lime- 
gone, Ohio, on April 20, 1814, Rapp told of some of the land they had 
gen, and his pleasure over the reception they were given everywhere. In 
wery inn the Harmony Society was known and respected. He would not 
est, he added, until he had seen the Wabash: “according to all appear- 
ances our place will be found there.” The other two companions added a 
jote assuring the Harmonists that they would find a place which would 
te worthy of their “extraordinary industry.” 


On April 26, 1814, another report was sent from Jeffersonville, In- 
diana. It shows that they were looking for land located along a navigable 
tream, one that would be open all the year and one that would be suit- 
able for a mill site as well. It is evident from these remarks that water 
power and mild climate were two of the things lacking in Butler County. 
The land in Butler County was not fertile enough either, as was stated in 
another letter. To this letter Rapp added a note stating that he had been 
advised to burn all the houses in Butler County and to start over again 
dsewhere because within a year all the loss would be regained. While this 
suggestion probably was an overstatement, Rapp did add the suggestion 
that Frederick begin turning everything he could into money, since he, 
Rapp, would not return without having found a new location for them. 
In all his searching he felt that God’s angel was ever present in the form 
f good people who helped them. Since they were traveling by horseback 
ie felt the strain of the journey and asked his people to pray for him, 
lecause the spirit in this way supported the body. 


On May 10, 1814, Rapp wrote from Vincennes stating that they had 
found the best land along the Wabash and that they had already pur- 
chased a large section and were arranging for the purchase of more. 
Several squatters were very angry about this decision and were giving 
much trouble, but Schreiber and Baker did not want to leave the spot. 
Rapp agreed that it was a magnificent location and said he would be 
willing to spend the rest of his days there. One point bothered him and 
kept him from being completely satisfied: the fact that there was not 


much of a drop in the water level and that the water-driven works would 
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be a mile and a half from town, where they would be constructed with 
much difficulty. For this reason, he informed Frederick that it would be 
the latter’s first duty to get a steam engine for the factories. Coal would 
be available along the White River and could be transported by water, 
and enough wood was around. He liked the size of the Wabash and the 
fact that it provided year-round navigation to New Orleans. He then 


gave this interesting description showing how many things he had consid- 
ered in the purchase of this land: 


The place is 25 miles from the mouth of the Wabash and 12 miles from 
the place where the Ohio makes its first curve from the mouth. The city will be 
located about around the canal, a quarter mile from the river on a plain as level 
as the floor of a room, about a quarter mile from the hill, which is well suited 
for a vineyard. The hill is worth more than the land because it contains many 
stones for building, and otherwise one cannot find one fifty miles around. The 
river is full of fish and when the water falls many barrels full are caught by 
people who know the places and who come from a distance of forty to fifty 
miles, In short, the place has all the advantages which a man could wish for if 
a steam-engine takes the place of the defects, 

Providence, he reported further, had guided them wisely to the right 
spot. Neighbors reported that an acre produced eighty bushels of Indian 
corn or thirty to forty bushels of wheat. There were fine springs, and 
good wells could be dug without running into stones. They were wel 
pleased with their find and expected to be back at Harmony early in 
June. 

A new location had then been found in which greater expansion was 
possible and where markets would be more easily accessible for a growing 
industry. And so it came about that a rather unusual advertisement began 
to appear in the leading newspapers of Pittsburgh and other cities offering 
an entire town for sale. This notice was the Harmonists’ own description 
and inventory of the property they had developed out of the wildernes 
in the space of ten years. It occupied a full column in the Pittsburgh 
Mercury and the Pittsburgh Gazette from which the following is re- 
printed : 

THE TOWN OF 
HARMONY, 
With all its Improvements, and about gooo Acres of LAND adjoining—o 
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which are THREE VILLAGES, in the tenure of GEORGE RAPP AND 
4ssOCIATES 
IS OFFERED FOR SALE. 


HARMONY—Is situated on either banks of the Conaquenessing, Butler 
County, Pennsylvania, 25 miles west of north from Pittsburgh, and 11 miles 
fom the Ohio river, and contains about 130 buildings and lots of ground, a 
number of which are brick, some frame, and the rest log. The principal build- 
ngs are, the tavern house, of stone and brick, 54 by 32 feet, containing 12 
convenient apartments, with kitchen, cellar, garden, and good stabling; a store 
house of brick 42 by 32 feet, with an arched cellar; a brick house for spinning 
md weaving, 56 by 40 feet, with a cellar under the whole; a brick house oppo- 
ite the Tavern, 44 by 33 feet, with an arched Cellar—a Brick House on the 
idjoining Lot, 45 by 30 feet, with a Cellar—a Brick House opposite the Store, 
44 by 30 feet, a cellar under the whole—a Brick House for Carding and Spin- 
ning, 50 by 40 feet, with a Cellar—a large commodious Brick House for 
searing and finishing Cloth—a Brick House calculated in the best manner for 
Dying—two Brick Houses, 40 by 30 feet each—a Dwelling House, Brick and 
Frame, 50 by 30 feet, a Brick Church, 75 by 45 feet. Besides several other 
Brick and frame dwelling Houses, there are a number of Buildings for dif- 
erent uses. 

A Frame Granary, 80 by 40 feet, with 4 floors and machinery, well adapted 
tothe design of the building. 

Two Distilleries, one Brick, the other Stone, each calculated to distill by 
seam 18 bushels grain per day. 

Two Grist Mills, one first rate, on Big Conaquenessing, with one set of 
burrs, the other a pair of common stones—a Fulling Mill, and convenient rooms 
for two sets of Wool Carding Machines, attached to it. The other Grist Mill 
s situated on a run with two pair of common stones—an Oil Mill on Little 
Conaquenessing, together with a Fulling and Hemp Mill, and one set of cotton 
carding machines—Two saw mills—a large convenient Tanyard, with suitable 
mprovements,—a Brickyard—Potash Factory——Rope Walk—Brewery —a 
‘mith Shop with 4 hearths—a Nail Factory—Buildings suited to almost every 
branch of Mechanism, and the Town well supplied with water, having 10 
Wells with Pumps, besides 3 springs. 

There is in the Town of Harmony 4 large Barns with Stables underneath, 
aid on the Premises 7 large Sheep Stables, that will hold 3000 Sheep. 

Adjacent to Harmony, and on the Premises, are Three Villages. The first is 
Ramsdale, half a mile north, containing about 20 Log Buildings, with conven- 
ent Barns and Stables. The second is Edenau, one mile and an half east, con- 
ining about the same number of Houses, Barns and Stables. The third is 
Oilbronn, two miles north, 8 or 10 houses with Barns and Stables besides sev- 
eral other single Farms with necessary Buildings and very handsome Improve- 


mente 
nents, 
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There is of the whole quantity of Land about 3000 acres remarkably wel 
improved, and durably fenced; at least 500 acres of which are Meadow, and of 
the first quality. 

There are two principal Orchards, containing about 2000 bearing Apple 
Trees, besides small ones in different parts of the farms. 

Two vineyards, one of 10, the other of 5 acres, have given sufficient proof of 
the successes in the cultivation of vines; they are made after the Europea 
manner, at a vast expence of labor, with parapet walls and stone steps conduct. 
ing to an eminence overlooking the town of Harmony and its surroundin 
Improvements. 

There has been supported from the improvements and produce of Harmony 
annually 3000 sheep, 600 horned cattle and a number of horses, besides the 
grain to feed the distilleries, and stil] affording large supplies to the country, 

There are quarries of good Limestone, building stone and stone coal, and 
good timber for building and other uses abounding throughout the improved 
land. 

The Soil—the most extensive part of it is of the first quality, on which ar 
a number of good sugar camps, the situation level and rounding so as to form 
an agreeable variety of surface. 

The man of capital who may wish to purchase will, upon viewing Harmony 
and its improvements, at once discover that he cannot be better suited for the 
purpose of farming, manufacturing and every branch of mechanism. 

Should no person or persons be inclined to purchase the whole property on 
or before the 1st day of October next, it will be then divided and sold in such 
lots and parcels as may suit purchasers, 

The titles to all the above described property are indisputable. Possession 
will be delivered on the 1st of April next, and the terms made known by appii- 
cation to the subscriber residing at Harmony, Butler County. 


GEORGE RAPP 
June roth, 1814. 


Putting up an entire town of this kind for sale was a rather extensive 
undertaking, and it is not surprising that there was not a tremendous rush 
of bidders. Nevertheless, there were quite a number of inquiries. One of 


the first of these came from Horatio G. Spafford of Albany under date of 


July 4, 1814. He was commissioned by a great number of his friends to 


ask about the price of the property. Frederick Rapp informed him that the 
property was exposed to sale for $200,000, which sum would have to be 
paid in four equal payments, the first with $50,000 on the first of Apri, 
1815, and the other three in the next following years. He urged him t 
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ye the land, because he could not picture the beauties which nature and 
st had made thereon, but warned him that this would have to be done 
soon as possible, as it would be sold without doubt in the space of six 
weeks. 

Another inquiry came from R. H. Helme of Smithfield, North Caro- 
ina, under date of July 6, 1814. Frederick informed him of prices of 
wrious foods and products in the vicinity and stated that whiskey was 
quch used in the neighborhood, and that if more were distilled, it could 
tall times be disposed of at Beaver Point. Since people came to Harmony 
tom as far as fifty miles around all trades and machines were in demand. 


He quoted the same price and added that an offer of $160,000 cash was 


jready in hand. Again he called attention to the excellent location for 
nising sheep and to the many artistic improvements on the land. 

The following reply to Daniel Reigart on August 6, 1814, shows that 
Frederick had improved his English style and that he was also getting 
mpatient with some of the inquiries: 

Yours of the 25th ultimo I have received, and perceived in its contents that 
ru with a company own a large quantity of wood land which you wish to 
achange with us for our town and settlement here. I therefore inform you by 
this that we are already sufficient supplied with land on which we are inten- 
toned to make a new settlement, and therefore can not make an exchange, and 
{we would wish to make one it would be first necessary to know whether your 
ind ayes in Asia, Africa, Europia, or in America and in what part of these 
untries, 

The sale did not go quite as quickly as Frederick had expected, so 
ather than go through with the bother of selling in lots he postponed the 
iate to January 1. This was done because the well-known missionary 
ad author John Heckewelder of Bethlehem had asked, in behalf of a 
xighbor, Nicholous Kraemer, about the lowest price Frederick would 
uke for the property. Heckewelder had first indicated his interest on 
\etober 13, 1814. Since Frederick preferred to sell in one piece he set 
te low price of $135,000, one fourth cash, the rest in four years, or he 
would take ten per cent less for the entire amount in cash. This price, he 


aimed, was not half of the true value of the property. Kraemer gave up 
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negotiations when the rumor persisted that a “Colonel Harra” and othen 
had bought the “Harmonie.” Frederick later renewed the negotiation; 
through his good friend Godfrey Haga, who was also a close friend ¢ 
Heckewelder, and to whom he wrote because Heckewelder had no 
replied. Frederick in this connection gave Haga the interesting inform: 
tion that in that year they had made as much money in Harmony as kk 
was asking for the entire property. He requested Haga to inform other, 


who might be interested, of the property. 


It was probably another friend of Heckewelder who finally bought 


the town of Harmony. On May 6, 1815, Frederick sold the entire prop. 
erty toa Mr. Ziegler from the vicinity of Bethlehem, where Kraemer 
and Heckewelder lived, for $100,000, exactly one half the amount 
which he had first asked. He did not even ask for a down payment “te. 
cause I do not see that we need it. He is carrying it at $600 interes 
anyway, and I have $12,000 inthe bank . . . .” Frederick figured 
the profit on this sale at $8,000, but how he arrived at that figure cannot 
be determined. He also sold Ziegler all the things still at Harmony, which 
had not been included in the sale, for $1,600. The Ziegler transaction 
was not to be completed for many years to come, and Frederick hadt 
wait for payment a long time and never could get what was offered, but 
as George Rapp’s friend had suggested, they could afford to burn the 
place and make up the loss within a year. The Harmonists now had : 
magnificent system in perfect working order, and the combination o! 
their skill and industry with a country rapidly opening up and welcoming 


new industries was bound to bring rich results on the new frontier. 
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THE ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD' 


PAUL E. FELTON 


1 \HE Atlantic and Great Western Railroad was designed to connect 


the eastern seaboard with the great West. The main line as pro- 


jected ran in a southwesterly direction from Little Valley (later Sala- 


manaca), New York, a junction point on the New York and Erie 
Railroad, to Dayton, Ohio, where by means of a connection with the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railroad, the line was extended to 
Cincinnati, and then over the Ohio and Mississippi Road to St. Louis. 
Credit for the route goes to DeWitt Clinton, who as early as 1832 
published pamphlets showing the desirability of building such a road. It 
traversed a region rich in natural resources, such as hard woods, coal, 
limestone, iron ore, oil and potters clay, and a dairy and wheat growing 
region. But it was not the only road seeking westward extension: other 
rilroads were chartered in the same regions and the promoters of these 
lines attempted to block the entrance of another rival. This competition 
for rail access to the natural resources created serious problems, as will be 
sven later.” 

The Atlantic and Great Western began as three separate ventures, 
centering around Jamestown, New York, Meadville, Pennsylvania, and 
Franklin, Ohio. Three different railways, the Erie and New York City 
in New York state, the Branch or Meadville Railroad in Pennsylvania, 
and the Franklin and Warren Railroad in Ohio, met their own problems 
individually. 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 5, 1943- 
The paper is an abstract of the dissertation presented to the University of Pittsburgh by Dr. 
Felton as a candidate for the doctor’s degree.—Ed. 

2The greater part of the material upon which this paper is based is found among the 
some sixty thousand letters, reports, newspaper clippings, maps, and other items in the 
William Reynolds Collection, at present deposited in the library of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. The author is indebted to Mr. John A. Reynolds of Meadville, 


Pennsylvania, for his careful preservation of the Collection and for his permission to have 
) ’ 


t transferred to the Historical Society’s building. 
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The first of the three original companies to be chartered and organizej 
was the Franklin and Warren in Ohio. Marvin Kent of Franklin owned 
and operated a glass works, a woolen factory, a flour mill, and in 1850 
was constructing a cotton factory. The town of Franklin had no conne. 
tion with a rail line and consequently Kent was under heavy cost for 
wagon transportation to Ravenna, Ohio, a station on the Cleveland ani 
Pittsburgh Railroad. Kent asked State Senator Sutliff to introduce a bil 
for a railroad running east from Franklin to the Pennsylvania star 
line, west to Akron, and ultimately to a connection with the Ohio and 
Mississippi Road. A bill was passed in 1851, chartering the Franklin 
and Warren Railroad.? The road was organized immediately. Kent wa 
chosen the first president and, with the exception of about three year, 
remained its president until 1864. During the latter part of 1851 and al 
of 1852 the organization was completed, subscriptions to the capital stock 
were secured, a survey was made, and the right of way was purchased, 
Through concerted efforts, the officers, directors, and citizens along the 
line raised $900,000 in stock subscriptions. With this amount the board 
of directors began construction. On July 4, 1853, Marvin Kent turned 
the first shovelful of earth on the line at Kent, Ohio.* Construction con- 
tracts were awarded to Henry Doolittle of Dayton, Ohio. The work 
progressed rapidly for a time and about 45 per cent of the grading was 
completed. Shortly after this vigorous beginning a slump occurred in the 
money market and a severe drought visited the country. All work stopped 
and little more was done until 1862. In the interim, efforts were made 
to obtain capital elsewhere. 

In New York state, the company destined to become the eastern part 
of the Atlantic and Great Western was known as the Erie and New 
York City Railroad. In September, 1850, a group of “public spirited” 
citizens met and after much discussion and effective lobbying were able 
to obtain a charter for a road from the mouth of Little Valley (later 
Salamanca), New York, to Erie, Pennsylvania.’ The original enthusiasm 


3 Third Annual Report of the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad Company, 45-46 
(Cleveland, 1855); Ohio, Laws, 1851, 49:444 (Columbus, 1852). 

4 Marvin Kent, History of the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad, 3 (1899); copy 
of a speech delivered by Kent. 

5 John H. Dynes, The Nypano Railroad Company, 10-11 (1902); George H. Minor, 
The Erie System, 422 (New York, 1911). 
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143 THE ATLANTIC &« GREAT WESTERN 119 
mong Jamestown citizens produced the necessary finances for com- 
nencing active operations. As in Ohio, the work started energetically 
wt a financial slump gradually slowed further operations. 

In this manner and independently of each other the New York and 
Ohio divisions of the Atlantic and Great Western plan were begun, but 
forts to obtain a charter in Pennsylvania met well-organized opposi- 
ion. Attempts of the citizens from Meadville to secure a charter for a 
wad through Pennsylvania failed. Leaders in this agitation were William 
Reynolds, John Dick, James Shryock, Gaylord Church, and Darwin 
Finney. Fortunately, the Pittsburgh and Erie Railroad Company invited 
he promoters in Meadville to join interests with the Erie road and build 
:connecting link between Ohio and New York under the branching 
sivileges of the Pittsburgh and Erie charter. The offer was accepted. 
This acquisition of the permission to traverse Pennsylvania, indirect as it 
was, solved one major problem but the procurement of sufficient capital 
» build the road was an even more difficult task. All drives for subscrip- 
tons were made in the name of the Pittsburgh and Erie Railroad. 
County commissioners of several counties recommended county subscrip- 
tons for the bonds of the Company.® These with the individual subscrip- 
tons were sufficient to break ground on the Meadville road, but, as in 
the other cases, collecting the money pledged was a major problem. 
Insufficient finances in Pennsylvania thus retarded construction from the 
ery first, and in 1853, the engineer of the preliminary surveys resigned. 

The vigorous opposition these three railroads met caused the boards of 
directors to realize very early the advantage of combining their efforts to 
construct a trunk or through line. They were also foresighted enough to 
nude in their plans representatives from railroads which might later 
orm “feeder” lines along the projected route or even serve to extend the 
ine farther east and west. A conference of all interested parties brought 
ifirm resolution to unite for the construction of a continuous line from 
Little Valley, New York, to Dayton, Ohio. 


‘The County of Crawford versus the Pittsburgh and Erie Railroad Company and G. W. 

Howard, in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Middle District, Term, 1857, Bill in 
fwity, S. Newton Pettis, Attorney for Complainant, Examiner’s Report of the Facts, 
2170 (Meadville). 
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The Franklin and Warren company was the first to declare legally 


that its road was a major link in a system reaching from the Atlantic tj 
the great West. On January 12, 1853, the Franklin and Ware 
changed its name to the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad Company. 
Shortly after this change in name the capital stock was increased from 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000.’ Faith in the success and future profits of; 
proposed “unbroken line of WIDE GAUGE road, without interruptio: 
of a ferry, or an unbridged watercourse 1200 miles in extent on the mos 
direct and feasible course from New York to the shores of the Pacific.” 
was thus financially expressed by doubling the capital. The financial policy 
agreed upon in Ohio was that the right of way and grading of the road 
be secured by local subscription along the line, with the hope that local 
sanction of the project would insure the stocks and bonds a more favor- 
able consideration in the open market. It was agreed, too, that the mone 
had to be expended in the county in which it was raised. This procedur 
had a decided disadvantage. Instead of being able to complete one section 
of the road which would make possible important connections with other 
lines and would thus secure an early income, the company had to distr 
bute the work along the whole line. 

The directors of the Atlantic and Great Western of Ohio soon realized, 
however, that local subscriptions were insufficient for the railway’s pro 
jection and therefore voted for a reorganization, placing men at its hea 
who promised to entice foreign capital. General C. L. Ward was elected 
president, and A. C. Morton of New York, formerly one of the eng- 
neers of the Grand Trunk Railroad of Canada, was appointed consulting 
engineer. Morton was not long in suggesting a union of the forces in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. A mutual agreement was signed by 
the three companies in which they agreed to the adoption of a uniform 
gauge of six feet, the immediate completion of surveys and locations, and 
a combined table of running time. By this common understanding, 1 
committee from the three companies was able to secure a bonus contratt 
from the New York and Erie Railroad of ten per cent on the gros 
receipts of passenger and freight to and from the Meadville branch roat 

7 Reply to the Statement of James McHenry and others in relation to the Americas 


Management of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, together with the Fourth Anms 
Report of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway Company, p. 66 (Meadville, 1867). 
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for five years and a bonus of five per cent for an additional five years. 
shortly after the completion of the bonus contract, Morton, Ward, and 
Doolittle left for England to contact the “influential friends” whose 
xquaintance Morton had made during the construction of the Grand 
Trunk Line in Canada.* 

The concerted efforts of the tri-state companies and the promised 
ssstance from the New York and Erie brought a move in Pennsylvania 
that was destined to effect a further advance toward the goal of an east- 
yest trunk road. Internal dissension between the Meadville branch anc 


te Erie and Pittsburgh main line interests had grown to such a degree 
that a separation of the two was demanded. Through the efforts of D. A. 
Finney, the “Meadville Railroad Bill” successfully passed the Pennsyl- 


ania legislature and the Meadville Railroad Company was incorporated 

n May 20, 1857. The company was formally organized and William 
Reynolds was elected president.’ 

Despite the bonus contract as an incentive to commence work and 
wen with the interests in three states consolidated, the times were unfav- 
rable. Crop failures, a closely knit opposition, and an injunction by the 
Crawford County commissioners to prevent the issuing of any more 
nds made progress difficult. In 1857, the Crawford County bonds sub- 
«ribed for the construction of the Pittsburgh and Erie and branch roads 
were repudiated by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania.'® This decision 
most sealed the doom of the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad. Not 
ly did the decree repudiate the Crawford County bonds; those of other 
counties were repudiated as well. Pledges for individual subscriptions 
lways had been difficult to collect. The repudiation made collection even 
nore impossible. The general public mistrusted the efforts of the newly 
formed Meadville Railroad and even the feasibility of the whole Atlantic 
nd Great Western scheme. Consequently, the Crawford County bond 
repudiation brought about a transition from the domestic phase of Atlantic 
§William Reynolds, manuscript history of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, 
81-1864, pp. 23-24. 
9Act of Incorporation of the Meadville Railroad Company, General Railroad Law of 
ennsyluania and Charter of the Meadville Railroad Company, p. 2 (Meadville, 1858); 
Pennsylvania, Laws, 1857, p. 801. 

County of Crawford versus the Pittsburgh and Erie Railroad Company and G. W. 


loward, 173-175. 
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and Great Western history to the foreign phase. Henceforth the director 
of the three affiliated companies seeking the means for the construction oj 
a trunk line railroad relied less on the faith and credit of United State 
investors and sought more capital from the European public. 

The foreign negotiations began in 1857 when Morton, Ward, and 
Doolittle visited Europe and attempted to secure money through their 
various contacts. When the group returned with many promises of funds, 
Morton, self-appointed head, refused to disclose the details of the ar. 
rangements unless a contract for the construction of the Pennsylvani: 
section of the road was granted to him by the newly incorporated Mead. 
ville Company.'* Morton demanded more than his share and by holding 
out for a contract more profitable to himself, carried a bluff too far, and 
lost not only the contract but his position as consulting engineer. Financial 
deals during this time became very involved. Many of the inconsistencies 
in the transactions were caused by the slowness of communication. 

Finally on May 8, 1858, Ward and Doolittle, without Morton, sailed 
for Europe with 1,150 of the bonds and $75,000 worth of shares of 
stock of the Pennsylvania section. The name of the Pennsylvania con- 
pany had been changed prior to their departure from the Meadvilk 
Railroad to the Atlantic and Great Western of Pennsylvania—this t 
serve principally as a motivation of interest in Europe. The first negotia 
tions in Europe were successful. In order to facilitate the handling of 


securities, money and materials, a competent agency was necessary to att 


as a clearing house for all arrangements. On August 11, 1858, Jame 


McHenry of Liverpool signed a contract empowering him to act as t! 
chief European agent.'* 

McHenry sent his own engineer, Thomas W. Kennard, to America 
to go over the proposed route of the road. His report was so favorable 
that the companies’ bonds were quickly placed. The Duke of Salamanca 
was among the heavy investors. As a tribute of appreciation, Little Valley, 

11 W. S. Streator to William Reynolds, January 1, 1858, in Letter Book 1 of Atlanti 
and Great Western Railway Correspondence in William Reynolds Collection. There a 
twelve bound volumes of letters in this correspondence. The volumes were originally un 
numbered and for the most part unpaged, but the contents in general follow a chronologic: 


order, and the writer has arranged and numbered the volumes accordingly. 


12 Copy of contract between James McHenry and Henry Doolittle, August 11, 18 
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New York, was renamed Salamanca—a name it bears to this day. The 
nost important motive in securing the Spanish backing was to give credit 
» the project in Liverpool—which neither the railroad nor McHenry 


wssessed. Instead of McHenry paper, Salamanca paper could be circu- 


ited among the banks, until a portion of the line was built and there was 
omething to mortgage. Thus the Atlantic and Great Western’s foreign- 
financed phase actually began with Spanish credit."? 


The financial agreements having been set up, certain other prerequi- 
ites were considered -necessary before actual cash was exchanged for 
gcurities. The European interests desired a greater concentration of 
fort and interest between the three companies. After numerous confer- 
ices of their boards of directors, the three companies, the Atlantic and 
Great Western of Pennsylvania, of Ohio, and in New York (to be 
ganized) agreed to the mutual guarantee of each other’s bonds and to 
the construction of the railroads of the three companies as one continuous 
ine under the supervision of one engineer-in-chief. McHenry possessed 
the aggressiveness and tactfulness the Atlantic and Great Western 


needed. A contract for iron and money was soon forwarded to Reynolds. 


The construction of the road, however, fluctuated between two ex- 
wemes. For example, the encouragement given the railroad in 1858 by 
Kennard’s good reports and the enthusiasm aroused in Jamestown, 
Meadville, and Franklin by McHenry’s promises of money and rails was 
fiset by the intrigue that entered to obstruct the connection between the 
Pennsylvania line and the Erie and New York City Railroad. The point 
where the proposed road crossed the state line to where it would meet the 
Ere and New York City road left a gap of ten miles. On December 1, 
1858, General Ward, who was chosen president of the Ohio company 
condition that he would help negotiate the sale of the Atlantic and 
Great Western securities abroad, without consulting the Atlantic and 
Great Western interests, organized a separate company for this connect- 
agten miles. The road was chartered as the Atlantic and Great Western 


{New York. This Company caused much trouble. A. C. Morton 


3 William Thorp to William Reynolds, February 28, 1859, in Letter Book I; Thomas 
W. Kennard, First and Second Reports to the European Bondholders of the Atlantic and 
eat Western Railecays of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, pp. 3-17 (London, 1860). 
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collaborated with Ward in obstructing the extension of the Atlantic and 
Great Western in New York state. Morton held the contract for the 
construction of the Erie and New York City line, the route by which the 
Atlantic and Great Western anticipated a connection with the New York 
and Erie. After much discussion the boards of directors decided that 
Morton and Ward could not be satisfied. An alternate route was char- 
tered and a company known as the Atlantic and Great Western in New 
York was organized.'* The. same directors were selected for the New 
York Company as were then serving in the Atlantic and Great Western 
of Pennsylvania. 

The establishment of a through route despite serious opposition pro- 
duced greater demands for European capital and rails. European contro! 
of the Atlantic and Great Western increased. The devices used by Euro- 
peans to strengthen their authority varied. They took advantage of con- 
flicts between American and European systems of management and 
finance. ‘The Europeans felt that as more capital was expended, they had 
the right to determine the disbursement of that capital. Consequently, 
more of their representatives were placed on the boards of directors, 
When Europeans, McHenry in particular, demanded concessions of 
authority and withheld money payments to force acquiescence, Reynolds 
and Kent withheld securities until a compromise could be arranged. 
Strategy of this type characterized much of Atlantic and Great Westem 
history. 

During 1860 and 1861 the railway was put in operation from Sali 
manca, New York, to Corry, Pennsylvania. This was made possible by 
the purchase of the partly completed Erie and New York City road, after 
a settlement had been arranged with A. C. Morton and C. L. Ward. 
The construction in Pennsylvania and Ohio during these years wa 
retarded by internal trouble and the events coincident with the Civil War. 
The news of the bombardment of Fort Sumter in 1861 paralyzed every 
enterprise in the country for a time. If the Atlantic and Great Western 
had been completed before the Civil War its line, far enough north of the 


actual fighting, would have been laden with war transportation. European 


investors would have had real encouragement. On the contrary, not 


14 Copy of charter, dated May 17, 1857, in Letter Book I. 
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enough line was finished to receive government contracts. 


Fortunately for the Atlantic and Great Western, another event served 
to more than offset the retardation caused by the Civil War. The greatest 
stimulus, the greatest inducement that transcended all stumbling blocks 
and made possible the completion of the road was oil. The glowing re- 


ports of the oil boom did all that was necessary to entice capital from 


sbroad. Rail extension to the oil regions almost became a mania. Mc- 
Henry had no trouble acquiring money and materials. 

The years 1862, 1863, and 1804, therefore, can be classed as the 
construction years. During the Civil War no other railroad in the United 
States was constructed as rapidly as the Atlantic and Great Western."® 
Naturally the Civil War intensified the problems of construction but the 
war did not lessen the confidence of the European investors in a railroad 
connecting New York City with the oil regions and eventually with the 
great West. Branch development spurred by the anticipation of large 
profits in oil and coal transportation exceeded the rapidity of the main 
line extension. Organization changes also were made in order to aid the 
construction. he control of the whole system was centralized under a 
central executive board.'® During these years the railroad’s correspond- 
ence was full of requests to speed up the sending of money and rails, of 
reports on the number of miles of rails laid, of the traffic over the finished 
lines, of the labor problems, of reports of materials and money received, 
f descriptions of the elaborate celebrations held when the road was 
opened to various points, and of constant requests from McHenry for 
more bonds and shares of stock. 

Gradually a greater number of men from Europe as well as Americans 
in sympathy with the continental policy were appointed or elected to 
positions where they could assist in determining the railroad’s future. By 
this procedure the men who had supervised the Atlantic and Great West- 
en from its beginning were replaced. 

The physical and financial structure of the Atlantic and Great West- 
em was fixed by the close of 1864. The main line was completed and the 

Emerson D. Fite, Social and Industrial Conditions in the North during the Civil 


War, 54 (New York, 1910). 
16 James McHenry to William Reynolds, November 19, 1862, in Letter Book III. 
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principal branches were in large measure nearing completion. The fd. 
lowing recapitulation will portray the speed with which the road wa 
completed in spite of the Civil War and financial setbacks. 


April, 1860 Work began in New York state 

August 25, 1860 Road opened to Jamestown 34 mile 
May 27, 1861 Road opened to Corry 27 mile 
June, 1861—May, 1862 Work suspended 

October 21, 1862 Opened to Meadville 41 miles 
January 1, 1863 Opened to Warren 59 miles 
February 23, 1863 Opened to Ravenna 24 miles 
June 1, 1863 Opened to Franklin Mills 25 miles 
June 16, 1863 Opened to Akron 16 mile 
November 3, 1863 Opened to Cleveland 50 miles 
December 31, 1863 Opened to Galion 81 mile 
June 20, 1864 Opened to Dayton 31 mile 


Total miles of main line 388 miles 


In addition to the main line in the three states there were the following 
branches: 


Eastern Coalfields and Extension—Meadville to Oil City 32 miles 

Cleveland and Mahoning—-single track laid to make it six-foot gauge, 
leased for 99 years 67 miles 

Hubbard Branch of Cleveland and Mahoning 14 miles 


Total branches 
Total of Main Line 


Total of miles operated 501 


The rapidity with which the railway was constructed intensified the 


troubles. The necessary time was not given to the deliberation of questions 


pertinent to the future of the road after the main line was completed. 


Stock watering was carried to an extreme. Extravagant branch expansion 
into areas already well supplied with railway facilities was not considered 
in respect to net profits. The exchange of bonds and the expenditure of 
cash remittances for branches to the natural resources, together with the 
financing of the main line, produced financial complications which no 


auditor could disentangle. The disagreement in accounts caused Reynolds 
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and Kent to resign from the presidency of their respective companies on 
September 30, 1864."7 

From 1865 to 1868 European investors continued to be optimistic 
cbout the Atlantic and Great Western’s prospects because all information 
fom America was favorable. ‘The resignations and changes in American 
«ecutive personnel should have warned the English investors that all 
was not well, but such changes were not published and consequently the 
frst sign of strain was kept secret. Branch extension continued, accounts 
grew more misleading; no true statement of the railroad’s finances could 
be obtained, even though some investors repeatedly requested an accurate 
report. Finally legal action was taken. The railroad and property were 
placed in the hands of Robert Potter as receiver. Potter began the opera- 
tion of the road on April 1, 1867, and continued until December 12, 
1868. The dilapidated condition of the road, the loss of credit, the in- 
ability to purchase supplies except at excessive prices, and the general 
depression of 1866-1867 brought a temporary reorganization. The new 
plan did not decrease the over-expanded capital; instead, more stocks 
and bonds were printed and sold in order to secure money with which to 
pay interest and debts.'* 

The foreclosure and reorganizations of 1871 and a second reorgani- 
zation in 1880 were attempts by the creditors to affect some workable 
«heme whereby the Atlantic and Great Western could begin to pay 
profits. IThe frequency of the foreclosures and reorganizations indicated 
the little success these plans achieved. Strained to a point where fore- 
closure and sale was again the only remaining recourse, the courts of the 
three states gave power to effect a sale. On January 6, 1880, the Atlantic 


and Great Western was sold at Akron, Ohio. Only one bid was made. 


The road was sold for $6,000,000, the minimum appraised valuation. 


The total capitalization was estimated at between $120,000,000 and 
$200,000,000. A separate company was duly formed and incorporated 
under the name of the New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio Railroad.'? 


17 Reynolds, manuscript history, 311. 
18 Robert B. Potter, Report of the Receiver of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway 
year ending March 31, 1868, p. 10 (New York, 1868). 


19Minor, The Erie System, 442-453; Dynes, The Nypano Railroad Company, 19. 
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A railroad with great potentialities, void of its name, void of its origina! 


gauge, and void of its long-suffering financiers, thus closed its history 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad. 


The factors contributing to the failure of the enterprise are varied 
above all other causes for failure was the watered stock. With a reason. 
ably small bonded debt the Atlantic and Great Western would not hav: 
been in trouble. It did a large business for a road in the section of the 
country where many companies competed for traffic, and its busines 
increased in spite of hard times, but it was compelled to accept an ex- 
tremely low price for its work leaving a margin of profit out of all pro. 
portion to the amount necessary to pay interest on the over-expanded 
debt. Retrenchment was never seriously considered. Rather, all the 
devices for capital expansion were used—debentures, western extension 
bonds, and leased lines rental bonds. When all means of inflation were 
exhausted the interest payments ceased and the collapse followed. The 
railroad was built before its time. Today as part of the great Erie Railway 


system the same line prospers. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH AND 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR' 


ALFRED P. JAMES 


HE First World War began late in July, 1914. Presumably it had 
ce effect on the University of Pittsburgh from its outbreak, but 
¢s0, the effect before 1917 was both indirect and slight, so slight in fact, 
that consideration of the matter would be of little value to anyone. The 
chool years 1914-1915 and 1915-1916 may therefore be omitted from 
the picture and attention limited to the school years 1916-1917, 1917- 
1918, and 1918-1919. 

On January 1, 1917, the net total enrollment in the University was 
4,076. One year later it had fallen to 3,446, a decrease of approximately 
fifteen and one-half per cent, due largely to the enlistment in military 
ervice of 450 students. 

It is an interesting fact that the University of Pittsburgh anticipated 
the entrance of the United States into the World War by placing its avail- 
ible resources at the disposal of the government on March 27, 1917. The 
entry of the United States in April drew upon the personnel of the Uni- 
versity, not only for soldiers, but also for administrators and directors of 
various projects of research, training, and organization, mainly projects in 


the fields of science, engineering, and medicine. Two hundred students 


lad enlisted in some form of war service by June 30. 


On June 7, 1917, a department of military science and tactics was 
established with Dean H. B. Meller of the School of Mines as head of the 
department and commandant of cadets. About 600 students thus received 
military training. 

At the beginning of the regular school year, 1917-1918, all physically 
ft male students were required to spend five hours a week in military 
drill. They were organized into twelve companies of approximately fifty 
each. Ten of the companies were on the campus and two at the School of 
Pharmacy. After February 1, 1918, a unit of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps was established, with Colonel H. W. Stickle, as Professor 
f Military Science and Tactics. 

‘Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 30, 
1043. By way of preface, Dr. James explained that his paper was based largely on some 
unpublished materials of the school year, 1918-1919, that he had happened to preserve.—Ed. 
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It was the desire of the Federal Government and of the Universit 


that, so far as possible, regular courses should be continued during th 
war and great effort was made to do this. But it was inevitable that speci! 
war courses should be introduced. The School of Economics gave a train. 
ing course for men preparing to serve the supply division of the Ordnane: 
Department. The School of Pharmacy gave a special course for war sery- 
ice, embodying aspects of chemistry, medicine, and sanitary engineering, 

The Medical School organized a Base Hospital which was soon sent 
abroad. 

The School of Engineering offered three important war courses: (1 
code work for wireless operators, with 206 registrants; (2) radio con- 
munication, with 10 registrants, a course twice repeated; and (3) ga 
engines, auto mechanics, and sheet metal, with respectively 100, 150, 
and 70 registrants. The government soon began to send men here from 
other regions. Enrollment arose to 1,200 men by June 15, 1918, 1,8 
men by August 15, 1918, and 2,221 by October 1, 1918. In the school 
year 1918-1919 these men formed Section B of the Student Arm 
Training Corps. 

To such special war courses must be added a course on mental test 
in connection with military service, a course on war problems, ané 
courses in Military German and Military French. 

All this was but a prelude to the greater activities of 1918 and 1916. 
On March 1, 1918, a unit of the senior division of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps was established in the University. By the close of the 
school year, 1917-1918, 151 members of the faculty and 668 students 
had entered war service. The regular summer school of 1918 dropped 
in registrations from 538 in the previous year to 472. A feature of the 
summer school was a two weeks Americanization Institute with forty-five 
registrants. 

But the summer of 1918 saw tremendous activity on the campus in 
special training related to war service. As already mentioned, by Augus 
15, 1918, the number of men in special war training, mainiy in the Schoo 
of Engineering, increased to 1,800. By the opening of school on October 
1, this number had increased to 2,231. At this point may be mentioned 
many war activities, not immediately connected with training for militay 
service, with no attempt to date or describe them. These involved partic: 


pation in various forms of support for the war effort, such as the purchas 
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of Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps, contributions to the Student 
friendship War Fund and the Red Cross, and work with the University 
Red Cross Auxiliary. In all these lines the University population per- 
formed very creditably. 

The semester beginning October 1, 1918, was the period of the Stu- 
ient Army Training Corps. Plans for carrying out this provision of the 
sovernment were formulated in the first week of September, and prepa- 
ations in the University for the S.A.T.C. were completed by October 1. 
The appearance of the campus had changed greatly in less than a month. 
Some half a dozen more enormous barracks and an enormous mess hall 
had been hurriedly constructed on the upper campus. Another such struc- 
ure served as a Y.M.C.A. hut. 


The regular men students of the semester, to the number of 1,800, 
were organized as Section A of the Student Army Training Corps. Men 


| previously in training were classified as Section B. Since the men of Sec- 


tion B filled the large wooden barracks, it was necessary to find new 
qarters for those of Section A. They were quartered, therefore, in the 
Armory, in the German Club, in Memorial Hall, in barracks on Atwood 
Street, and in the Studebaker Building on Forbes Street, occupied now 
ty the Nash Motors Company. 


As in 1917-1918, so in 1918-1919, the attempt was made to carry 
on old regular courses in the curricula as far as possible, especially for 
girls in the institution. ‘This was not easy and in some cases it was neces- 
ary to abandon old and familiar courses. Particular war courses were 
ntroduced in various schools and departments such as the war service 
course in the School of Pharmacy, a special two-year course in Chemistry, 
acourse in Military French, some work in Military German, and an 
Americanization course with 184 students enrolled. The records show, 
for instance, that in modern languages, Professor Reginald Johnson and 
sx instructors carried 24 sections of an $.A.T.C. course in Military 
French with a total registration of 600, in addition to 14 sections other 


than S.A.T.C. with a total registration of 398. 


Such special courses, however, were somewhat overshadowed by a 
general course for §.A.T.C. men, usually entitled War Issues, but some- 


times called War Aims. This course was promoted and enjoined by the 


government. In Pennsylvania this enterprise was, as I reca eade 
gover In P l tl terp , as I ll, headed b 
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President E. E. Sparks of the Pennsylvania State College, a well-know, 
scholar in history and political science. 

As Chairman of the Curriculum Committee of the College, some of th: 
local leadership in drawing up the curriculum for this course fell upo; 
Professor Berthold L. Ullman, head of the Latin Department. As fin 
authority a local committee was appointed by Chancellor Samuel B. Mc. 
Cormick. It consisted of full professors such as Professor John M. Mech. 
lin, head of the Philosophy Department, professor Henry S. Scribner, head 
of the Greek Department, Professor Francis N. Thorpe, head of th: 
Department of Political Science, Professor Ullman, head of the Latin 
Department, Professor H. J. Webster, acting head of the History De. 
partment and Professor Jesse H. White, head of the Department o 
Psychology. 

Frequent meetings of this committee were held, without very satisfac- 
tory results. "he committee represented too much specialized scholarship 
and was too large. A way out was found by making Dr. Louis K 
Mauley, of the Department of Political Science, Convener (or Director 
of the War Issues Department. Adequate organization and procedur 
quickly followed, much to the relief of all, not excluding the members o! 
the original committee. Syllabi or outlines of the various divisions of the 
course were called for, svon provided, mimeographed for instructiona 
purposes, and distributed among those expected to teach sections. Accord- 
ing to the Pitt Weekly of November 13, 1918, “The syllabi were pre- 
pared as follows: History, Dr. H. J. Webster; government, Dr. Franci 
N. Thorpe; economics, Dr. F. D. Tyson; philosophy, Dr. Mechlin; 
modern literature, Prof. Lincoln R. Gibbs.” Since I am fortunate in 
possessing some of these syllabi, I wish to enlarge upon this aspect of my 
topic. 

[ have no hesitation in saying that the course,.whether called War 
Issues or War Aims, failed to correspond with its name and implied pur- 
poses. So far as I know it never rose above a course on the causes or 
origins of war in general and the World War in particular. Probably ths 
was unavoidable and it may have been fortunate. The instructors prob- 
ably felt an acute desire to explain these things to the prospective “cannon 
fodder” before them in the class room and give them both understanding 
and justifiable motivation for the future work expected of them. 

The philosophy syllabus, drawn up by Dr. Mechlin, may be briefly 
described. It was divided into six sections; Section I was entitled, “The 
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l-known Temper of the German People”; Section II, “The Idea of the State as 

Reflected in the Literature and Philosophies of the Warring Nations” ; 
ne of the ection III, ““The Problem of Race”; Section IV, “War: A Statement 
ell uponff ¢ the German Philosophy of War . . . .;” Section V, “Germany’s 
As final God”; and Section VI, ‘“‘Problems of Peace and Reconstruction.” Each 
'B. Mc of these sections was provided with analyses, or subdivisions, and the 


- Mech- ff nore important references available in English. 


er, heal The Modern Literature Syllabus, drawn up by Professor Gibbs, has 
t of _ four main sections, each with subdivisions. Section I was entitled, ““The 
ve Latin stich and the German Imperialism,” with six subdivisions each; Section 
ory De- I, “Democracy and Absolutism,” with four main subdivisions, “Ger- 
ment 0! can Absolutism, French Democracy,” “Russian Democratic Aspira- 
__ Bjtons,” and “British and American Democracy”; Section III, “Litera- 
wed ture of Reconstruction,” with two subdivisions—A. Organization of the 
ee. world for peace, and B. Social and Economic Reorganization; and Sec- 
Waar: K ton IV, “Literature Inspired by the War,” with sub-divisions, A. Poems, 
rector) H nd B. Speeches and State Papers. 
Pie The Economics Syllabus, drawn up by Dr. Tyson, covered six main 
pe topics, each with three or four subdivisions. The six topics were: I. 
” e “Meaning of the Industrial Revolution for War’’; II. “Resources of the 
oe Belligerents”; III. “The Economic Causes of War”; IV. “The Ger- 
| ge nan Struggle for Markets”; V. “War Time Regulation of Industry and 
ae Trade”; and VI. “Economic Factors in an Enduring Peace.” 
echlin. @ 20 me Dr. Webster assigned the task of drawing up the historical 
nate inf Slabus. As you might conjecture, it was comprehensive and lengthy, 
- of mr  (ontaining provision for no less than thirty-one lectures or lessons. These 
‘ Blesons started with a discussion of the fundamental causes of the war, 
d War ‘llowed by lectures on international developments from 1870 to 1914. 
ed pur- Lecture VIII was entitled “Indications that Germany and Austria 
uses or @ Planned War Earlier than June 28, 1914,” and Lecture LX was styled 
bly thi “Extraordinary Military Measures of Germany Taken before June 28, 
s prob- # 1914.” Lessons X and XI dealt with the “Austrian Ultimatum” ; Lesson 
-annon # XII discussed the “Outbreak of War on the Danube”; Lesson XIII was 
anding § entitled ““The Failure of Diplomacy to Avert War”; and Lessons XIV 





, and XV dealt with the violation of the neutrality of Belgium and Lux- 
briefly 
“The 


embourg and the entry of Great Britain into the war. The remaining 


ksson topics were as follows: XVI, “The War Spreads”; XVII-XVIII, 
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“The United States Enters the War”; XIX-—XXVII, various cam. 





paigns; Lesson XXVIII, “American Aims in the War”; Lesson 
XXIX-XXX, “Various Peace Proposals”; and finally, Lesson XXXj 
“Dealings of the Central Powers with Russia and Roumania.” My reco. 
lection is that Professor Scribner, Professor George Ellis Jones, and | 
taught the historical sections of war issues. The bulletins furnish exac, 
information about Dr. Jones’s work saying that he had in three sections 
158 S.A.T.C. students on his roll. The enrollment of Dr. Scribner ané 
myself was approximately the same. 

S.A.T.C. students came to class in military file, and in military cloth- 
ing. Attendance was a military matter. Many of the classes were taught 
on the premises of the Oakland Methodist Church. The men were often 
tired and sleepy. It was virtually impossible to interest them in academic 
matters. Five hundred books, some of them in duplicates of ten copies, 
were bought by the Library for collateral reading in the War Issue 
Course. Such reading, however, was farthest from the desire of all buta 
few students. It bade fair to be a tough semester for instructors. Dean 
Will G. Chambers was impressed by “the spirit of unrest, anxiety, indif- 
ference and lack of concentration”’. 

Hardly had this routine begun when it was halted. An epidemic of 
influenza was sweeping the country. On October 16, 1918, work at the 
University was stopped by quarantine. For $.A.T.C. mer, only militan 
drill was maintained. Other students left for home. 

Then came the armistice and the end of the war. On November 26, 
1918, the S.A.T.C. was disbanded. An episode was at an end. Owing t 
the influenza and disorganization, University functions were abnormal 
until after the Christmas holidays. 

In regard to the third period of the academic year, 1918—1919, which 
opened on January 2 and closed on June 13, the language of the Chan- 
cellor’s report, tells the general story: “Effort was made in all the Schools 
of the University to compress the full work of the year into this period of 
six months. Classes in some instances were continued until July 1st. Stu- 
dents in other cases took work in the Summer School in order to enter 
free of conditions with their classes next Fall. So far as possible holidays 
were omitted. The Spring vacation was shortened. Teacher and student 
alike put forth their full energy in order to accomplish the task. The 


effort was only moderately successful.” 
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Another feature of the semester is expressed by Chancellor McCor- 
nick in two sentences: “(Members of the Faculty absent on war service 
me by one returned to the class room. Students in the service at home 
nd abroad also returned in considerable numbers, until it became too late 
» be worth while to resume studies.” In addition to the regular courses 
ind sections new special sections had to be given for people from the 
atinct $.A.T.C. I had one section of pre-medical students. 

In many ways the unique feature of the period from January 2 to 
lune 13, 1919, was a course entitled, “Reconstruction.” So far as I 
inow this course was an inspiration of Chancellor McCormick’s and 
finitely promoted by him. My recollection is that all students in the 
ive undergraduate, non-professional schools were required to take the 
course. 

The Course in Reconstruction Problems was divided into three divi- 
sons, historical, economic, and govermental. Corresponding to the three 
livisions of the course, the students were divided into three groups. Thus 
ich division was given three times, each period covering about six weeks. 
(lasses in the course met three hours weekly. My records show that three 
soups of students, averaging 250 and totalling 750, took the historical 
ections of the Reconstruction Problems course. Presumably these same 
750 students took the economic and governmental sections of the course 
1 rotation of six-week periods, one for the historical, one for the eco- 
wmic, and one for the governmental divisions of the course. Exactly 
shy the total enrollment in the undergraduate schools was so low as 750, 
lcannot explain. My belief is that there were twelve sections, for each of 
the three six-week periods. 

The syllabus of the historical section of the course was drawn up by 
ne. It embodied the following topics: I. “Organization of the Course”; 
Il. “Purpose of the Course”; III. “Causes of War or the Things Men 
fight For”; IV. “‘Preventatives and Remedies for War”; V. “National- 
m’; VI. “Geographical Reorganization of the World”; VII. “Revolu- 
tons”; and VIII. “The Future”. One of my students took careful notes 
athe lectures and kindly gave them to me. In keeping with common 
«perience, I am astonished now as I review the character of these lec- 
tures of twenty-four years ago. Failure in the reconstruction of the world 
was not due to academic ignorance. Among my papers I find the topics 
uggested for discussion from the standpoint of government. They are, 
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without analyses, listed as follows: 1 and 2. Democracy vs. Autocracy; 
3. Citizen vs. Subject; 4. The Individual vs. the State; 5 and 6. Com. 
parative Government; 7. American Isolation (Its Causes) ; 8. American 
Isolation (Causes of Its Passing); 9. The Contribution of the English. 
speaking World to the Ideals of Government; 10. The League of Nz 
tions; 11. Taxation as Affected and Determined by Forms of Govern. 
ment; 12. The Principle of Nationality; 13. Education as an Element in 
National Life; 14. The Relation of Government to Literature; 15. The 
Military and Civil Elements in Government; 16. and 17. The Develop. 
ment of International Law. 

Presumably this was the course of instruction in the governmental sec- 
tion taught by Drs. Mauley, Thorpe, Wright and Mr. Schramm. 

I have not found the outline of topics used in the economic section of 
the course. Nor am I certain who taught the sections in economic recon- 
struction. Dean Albert B. Wright, of the School of Economics, claimed 
in his report that his school furnished two-thirds of the instruction in this 
course. Dean Chambers of the School of Education, asserted that Dr. 
George Ellis Jones, of the Psychology Department in the College, taught 
three sections. Dr. Jones asserts that he taught in the historical, not the 
economics, division. 

In conclusion I wish to mention four additional matters about the 
school year, 1918-1919. The first of these is that the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps was organized on a voluntary basis in January and with 
great difficulty enrolled five more than the necessary minimum of 100. 

The second is that, according to the Chancellor’s report, the receipts 
from tuition, $316,919, were the largest, and the total income, $723; 
144, was the largest in the history of the University. A deficit of $90,45 
was incurred. The state appropriation was $393,478.96. 

The third is the extraordinary acclamation of the.Armistice in Novem- 
ber. No one who heard the noise will ever forget it. The rejoicing was 
universal. 

The final matter concerns the arrival in Pittsburgh on Wednesday, 


May 7 


7, 1919, of the survivors of the 28th Division. Detraining at East 
Liberty, the heroes marched to the Syria Mosque. The march of thes 
men along Bayard Street was an unforgettable sight. It fairly made one’ 
blood tingle. Girls from the University served meals to the soldiers in the 
basement of the Syria Mosque. An astonishing amount of food was con- 


sumed by the boys. It was a notable forenoon. 
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cide,” Herbert Spencer said in the seventies. Our city in that 


lsitors were amazed at how soot and cinders pattered against the win- 
ital sec- Miows of their cabs like steadily falling rain. Housewives waged unending 

ight with chamois and hot water upon their windowpanes, in order to 
ction of se into their neighbor’s back yard, or onto their neighbor’s front steps. 


- Tecon-@ As characteristic of the city as its smutted atmosphere was the am- 





claimed i noniacal air drifting out from stables in the summer heat—seventy-five 
| in this iif them in the downtown section. Equally characteristic were the old 
iat Dr. Biclls in the stable yards, and the granite dippers that hung on posts or the 
taught Hump shaft. Trees and hitching posts and mounting blocks still lined the 
not the Hi curbs, 


At night the flicker of feeble gas flames under glass bells on iron posts, 





—s ighted by men with ladders, partly dispelled the darkness for a circuit of 
Dfficer ome ten feet. And to inmates of Pittsburgh homes, sitting in the light of 
id. with their hanging lamps, often came the sound of the crier’s bell and his call 
100. Bi“Child Lost—Child Lost.” The seventies were the decade of Charlie 
— Ross, the Lindbergh babv of that era. 
7 The streets were noisy with the horse cars and newsboys, with drays 
945! ad cabs, with shouting, swearing Irish laborers, with trains clanging little 
- ills to warn pedestrians from the tracks that ran down Liberty Street to 
aes the station near the Point. Along these tracks one often had to wait 
1S WS ontil a dray pulled out from loading at a storehouse, or one had to skirt 
da 0 and trespass on the tracks, and often to duck a great half-beef 
me wung out from a freight-car door. 
én Pittsburgh in the seventies was a drinking city of bars and chophouses 
ie ad oyster grills, their doors flanked by busy loiterers, busy in afternoon 
inthe ‘sure talking of Jay Cooke’s failure, or the Indian wars in the West. 
iS Con- ‘Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on October 29, 





1935.—Ed. 
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Newell’s, the old hotel located on Fifth Avenue which lasted into the 
present century, was a gathering place famous for its oysters. Oil me) 
and politicians met here with horsemen to buy and sell their respectiy: 
wares and to loiter through mid-day eating hours. Newell’s hadn’t th 
chic of the Union Depot dining room, not its half-worldly, half-domesti 


atmosphere; but there you met people who enlivened the life of the city. 


At Newell’s over beer or hot toddies were exchanged stories, horses, and 
city wards. Oysters were consumed, leases signed, liasons established. The 
young bloods gathered here; a few daring young ladies sat here and 
smoked. Show people came after the theater. Newell’s was one of th: 
city’s bright spots. 


In the slang of the day, one of the “tony” places was the dining room 
on the second floor of the four-story Union Depot. The dining room 
was reached by a very broad red-carpeted stairway with metal treads, in 
flights of seven or eight steps, from the top of which one looked down: 
winding well. It was one of the aristocratic resorts of the city. Here 
Negroes hurried with great silver trays, called “waiters” not trays. Typi- 
cal of the place and time were the white stoneware pitchers of icewater. 
Strange as it may seem, iced milk was one of the most called-for items on 
the cards. The hotel was run by Colonel E. J. Unger, a tall straight and 
genial gentleman. Mrs. Unger was short and fat, and is remembered by 
more than one present-day Pittsburgher as rushing through the red velvet 
halls, clutching in her hand a parrot cage. Here were served the better 
class passengers on stopovers between Philadelphia and Cincinnati or the 
newer booming towns farther west. Here too lunched the better-clas 
citizens of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, meeting friends in town for lunch 
or business appointments. Dandies in coats buttoned high on their chests 
and wearing the popular drooping or up-curving mustaches of the time, 
visiting politicians, an occasional artist or musician appearing in evening 
recital at Library Hall, all caned and derbied and boutonniered in the 
fashion of those summers, handed bustled, waterfalled ladies up the rich- 
carpeted stairs. Outside they opened fringed parasols for ladies in polo- 


naise and bonnet stepping into shining open carriages; or they closed the 
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doors of hansom cabs and raised their derbies in gentlemanly salute. For 
Pittsburgh in the seventies, though gangling and unformed, was thriving 
ind polished ; with its thrusting, expanding business it combined the social 
jleasantness of a long established settlement through which passed many 


reams of interest. 


Other establishments where Pittsburghers gathered in those days of 
the city’s adolescence were the St. Charles on Wood Street, and the Cen- 
tral Hotel on Smithfield where local ball players such as Al Pratt, the 
popular shortstop, might be met and chatted with. The Home Hotel near 
Ninth Street was a temperance house, barren and sad and run by an ill- 
natured manager. Alleghenians patronized their own Earl House and 
Central Hotel. The latter stood behind the present North Side Library, 
and was an eminently respectable hostelry, where Pennsylvania Railroad 
ficials and newly arrived young merchants made their homes. Then 
there were Mrs. Morgan’s place, beside the Sixth Street bridge, where 
one went for ice cream as a special treat; and Hubley’s, quiet, sedate, 
decorous, and furnished with the plain elegance of Brussels carpets, lace 
curtains and white marble-topped tables. Here you were served by Negro 
waiters, and here too Negroes were served. Pittsburgh’s nearness to Ohio 
filled it with Negroes in the seventies, and they were well treated; there 
was little or no Jim-Crowing. Reineman’s Restaurant too was popular, 
though not so good as Hubley’s or Mrs. Morgan’s. 

Pittsburgh’s population was 86,076; that of the city of Allegheny 
53,180. The population was, of course, predominantly English. Roughly, 
ne-third were foreign-born. Of these, about one-fifth were British, 
Scotch, Welsh, Irish. The Germans made up about one-tenth of the total. 
A few hundred French and Belgians worked in the glass industries. 
About 130 Slavs had just been imported by manufacturers. 

A growing, sprawling, awkward, provincial, but pleasant city was 
Pittsburgh in the seventh decade of the nineteenth century. Active, ado- 
escent, eager as always, confident, too, as always. Over the busy Tri- 


angle, narrow, cobbled streets lay like loose ropes, looping into their coils 
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plain-faced, red-brick buildings, and the newer, taller, gray fronts, the 
first of its iron structures made falsely Gothic and ugly but sturdier than 
the old. Scattered unconcernedly hither and yon, large vacant area 
waited for real estate booms. Into the dusky air above it all, rose the 
spindles and inverted bowls of the very low skyline—the spires of old 
Trinity, the mosque-like minaret of the old German Evangelical, the 
cupola of the new City Hall; the crocketed towers of First Presbyterian, 
and up on the “Hump,” dominating the whole, the dome of the cour 
house, and towers of the St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Cathedral. Piercing 
the flat stretch of roofs and smoke, hundreds of chimneys spread their 
dark banners to thin out and dissolve as soot. Market Street was a whole- 
sale and retail dry-goods center. Grant’s Hill was thick with law offices. 
Fifth and Wood was a financial center. Near by on Fifth there were 
offices of the Daily Dispatch and the Pittsburgh Commercial. And until 
1870 the old Drury Theater stood here also. 

Wood Street was lined with wholesale houses and banks; Smithfield 
was a center of small storés, groceries, restaurants, bakeries, and boot and 
shoemakers—custom-made shoes; Liberty from Fifth to Eleventh was 
given over to warehouses; Ross Street was largely occupied by manufac- 
turers; Diamond Street had a twofold character—with its German 
eating houses and barber shops. There were fewer than a hundred Italians 
and Norwegians, and no orientals. As domestics in the best families, as 
messengers, porters and waiters, 3,177 Negroes inhabited various parts 
of the city. 

And who were the men of the hour? 

As the seventies opened, Judge Thomas Mellon had just retired to 


the study of Herbert Spencer and evolution, and to the reconstruction of 


his ideal of science and deity. His son Andrew was a freshman at West- 
i : ; 
ern University. 


In 1870 Andrew Carnegie’s name appeared for the first time in his 
tory in the title of any company. Mr. Carnegie, thinking he had out- 
grown his city, had settled with his widowed mother at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel in New York. 
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George Westinghouse had begun the manufacture of airbrakes in a 
small shop on Twenty-fifth Street. And the city directory for 1870 
recorded : 


Frick, H. C. Clerk 20 Anderson A. 


The future industrialist, then twenty-one years of age, handsome and 
ingratiating, was serving the most aristocratic clients of Macrum and 


Carlisle’s dry-goods establishment on Fifth Street. 


In Birmingham, the present South Side, in McKnight, Duncan & 
Company’s mill, John Brashear, a young married man of twenty-nine, 
had just taken a job as millwright. Saturday nights, after the fire and 
moke of the mills had died down, he would take his star map and a 
andle, and standing among piles of pig metal on the river bank, would 
late positions of the constellations. In Birmingham, too, he led the 
choir at the Birmingham Street Methodist Church, studied Tindel’s 
Through Bass Without a Master, and wrote songs which his young 
wife sang, and organized a cantata society. 

Samuel Pierpont Langley, at the Allegheny Observatory, was perfect- 
ing those delicate drawings of solar phenomena made possible by the very 
murkiness of the air above the hills. 

Five years before, Stephen Foster had died in poverty in New York. 
But at the Nevin family home of “‘Vineacres” down the Ohio, Ethelbert, 
aged seven, was developing that genius for melody which was to show its 
frst signs several years later in “The Lilian Polka, by Bertie Nevin, aged 
eleven.” 

John W. Alexander, later to depict in murals at Carnegie Institute 
the industries that were growing during this era, was a telegraph boy in 
Allegheny. 

And that Byronic genius of the Pittsburgh press, Richard Realf, who 
tad been a member of John Brown’s band, had been twice disastrously 
married, had just come to Pittsburgh as editorial writer on the 
Commercial. A great drinker, he finally became one of Francis Murphy’s 
most ardent temperance converts, made a third marriage, a common law 
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one, with Miss Lizzie Whappen, and settled into his poetic stride. Realf’s 
poems were copied and pasted into hundreds of scrapbooks of the decade, 


Home life moved peacefully under a surface broken by political and 
financial excitement. In ballrooms, even in parlors, people danced the 
polka, the valse, the mazurka. Men had their portraits taken in studied, 
plush-album poses—hand inside the coat, only the top button fastened, 
Dundreary whiskers rippled silkily onto their chests, and the fops affected 
the monocle. 


Pittsburghers were sedate, contented, pleasant people, independent and 
self-thinking. The decade was a comfortable age, in which people were 
what they were, and did not try particularly to be anything else. They 
were not self-conscious, and while there was meanness and trickery, 
and ministers found it hard to get along with their parishioners, and there 
was plenty of selfishness, it was a selfishness that resulted from wanting 
something, not from indifference. 


It was a decade of widespread physical comforts, of buoyant optimism, 
an age of correctness and politeness, genteel in behavior and thinking. It 
was an age of social aspiration. People wanted wealth, leisure, and power. 
And in Pittsburgh they were fast getting it. 


That leisure, money, and power did not sit too comfortably on the 


shoulders and lawns of many members of that generation is shown in the 
homes of the seventies where there was much that is now thought taste- 
less, stodgy, crude, even repellent. But these very qualities grew out ofa 
higher standard of living. And as they have receded toward the horizon, 
and the light of new decades has fallen upon them, they have taken on 
some of that quality that time gives to the awkward and uncouth—the 
quality of charm and quaintness. 


The seventies saw an orgy of verandahs and mansard roofs, cupolas, 
turrets, spires, jig-saw scrolls—and iron stags on lawns. 
Interiors were no less crowded and fussy. Ingrain carpets were nailed 


into corners—straw laid beneath them. A regular Saturday application of 
brooms raised clouds of dust such as Christian encountered in the Inter- 
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weter’s House. Against walls and in corners was ranged that stiff 


tideousness of horsehair chairs and sofas, from the harsh and slithery 


urface of which sedate gentlemen and ladies might, if not very careful, 
e catapulted like packages from the end of a chute. Iron stoves reared 
tigh their funeral urn tops of polished brass. The ever present center 
uble, a Marcotte, adorned with ornamental carving and top of chocolate 
wlored marble. Or it might be a better patterned style, the Eastlake, 
yaring incised lines of gilt tracing and elaborate figures. At any rate, on 
is top, actually reposed—for they were seldom disturbed—a copy of 
Martin Tupper, Ossian, Friendship’s Offering or Godey’s Ladies’ Book, 
and certainly that epitome of the seventies the green or red plush album. 
Over this general furnishing of the parlor were sprinkled and showered 
ato all the odd corners and spaces examples of spatter work, designs of 
keleton leaves, flowers of shells, wax flowers under glass bells, Landseer 
mgravings, amateur crayon drawings, pious mottoes in faded grasses or 
jouble cross-stitch, alum baskets and beaded moccasins that Uncle Wil- 
lam had brought back with him from his trip across the plains, chromos, 
ind engravings of “Mercy at the Wicket Gate” or ““The Three Graces.” 
But these were not enough. The ensemble was draped and festooned and 
wvered and swathed with portieres, lambrequins, pillow shams, and 


joilies that stuck to your clothes when you got up from a chair or a sofa. 


If your forbear of the seventies had a piano in his parlor, this ebony 
bject bore upon its pleated-silk front copies of the “Battle of Prague” or 
“The Last Link is Broken” much more often than it bore a Mozart or 
Handel sonata. And somewhere about stood that other symbol of the 


eventies the tazza, an ornamental bow! of alabaster. 


Usually at the corner of the fireplace stood that cozy and intimate 
ymbol of the decade, the hassock, for tired feet or listening children. 
{nd within arm’s reach of it on the edge of the mantelpiece, that product 
fodd moments of leisure, a jar of spills. Complete? Not yet. There 
was, there must be, somewhere in this welter one example of that su- 
meme production of American domestic art of the decade, a Rogers 


troup, by preference “Weighing the Baby.” 
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In such a milieu the better middle-class families moved according to 2 
very elaborate social scheme. There was a bewildering and elaborate card 
etiquette. It was important to know whether to leave your card or not, 
and if left, which corner to turn down, what might be inscribed upon it 
and what might not. Calling hours for the ladies were strictly from two 
to five in the afternoon. In the evening they might call with their hu. 
bands after seven. “At homes” were established and taken-for-granted 


affairs. Nice distinctions in age were observed. A young girl was Emil 


or Carolyn until she reached her teens; then she became Miss Emily or 


Miss Carolyn. 


Pittsburgh was a hospitable, hearty city—a city of many parties, large 
and small. Surprise parties were particularly popular. Houses of the better 
bred people were filled constantly with guests, especially for supper. In- 
vitation was by person most frequently. And after supper—the evening 
meal was not called dinner until the eighties—there were games, char- 
ades, tableaux, or “twenty questions.” Private theatricals, pantomime, 
singing and backgammon sped the evenings. Supper in the seventies was 
usually at five, dinner at one. Breakfast was a hearty if not a heavy meal. 
It was this period which saw the introduction of oatmeal, commonly 
called “grits.” And such a beginning was followed by steak or grilled 
kidneys, fried potatoes, eggs, toast, marmalade, biscuits, and coffee 
Usually straight through the winter there were buckwheat cakes and 
sausage. Oleomargarine and butterine were just making their appearance 
on Pittsburgh tables, following the establishment of the early meatpacking 
industries. Wines were not commonly served at meals. In fact, more than 
one Pittsburgh bookcase or statuette of Powers’ “Greek Slave” concealed 
a bottle of Bourbon and ice water for that after-dinner interim when the 
men “repaired to the library.” A favorite dessert was floating island or: 
jelly roll. It was not an uncommon thing for the men to do the market- 
ing, a basket on one arm and a cane hanging from the other. In fact no 
man dared go out without a cane. It was cause for anguish in more than 
one minister’s family at Christmas lest the father be presented by his con- 
gregation with another gold-headed cane. 
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According to one Pittsburgh woman who lived through that decade, 
it was an age of unattractive women who felt themselves superior to 
youth and who made fun of their children for the things they did and 
aid. The eighties saw these same women become a little more solemnly 
uperior, and in the nineties their daughters rose and took away their 
prestige and power. In the seventies there was little mixing between 
mother and daughter. Both “went” all the time, but in different crowds. 
It was an age that had its ruder social and domestic aspect in the tendency 
of daughters to retort openly in resentment against this superiority: “Oh, 
mother, you make me sick.”” The women “did the religion for the fam- 
ly’ and generally did it in such a way that the men had no desire for it. 
Marriage was an early affair in the lives of the youth. Home life was 
arefully protected. However, Indiana divorces were popular. 

Societies furnish the leaven for their own stodginess, and Pittsburgh in 
the seventies picked up the popular jokes, songs, and slang of the day. It 
was the era of ““The Man on the Flying Trapeze,” of “Dad’s a Million- 
aire.” One can scarcely believe that mature, strong, and otherwise 
sensible men sang and whistled such songs as “I’m Tired Now & Sleepy 
Too” on the streets of Pittsburgh. Other popular songs of the day that 
regaled the ladies and gentlemen who gathered round the parlor piano in 
the evenings were “Down In the Coal Mine,” “Little Robin,” “Tell 
Kitty I’m Coming,” and “Lilly Dale.” 

In this era of Pittsburgh’s social life the phrase, “you’re welcome,” 
was not considered a polite rejoinder to expressed thanks. The phrase 
sanctioned by best usage was, “‘not at all.” But in more jocose moments 
of salutation on a shopping expedition, a call, on a tennis lawn, or in a 
theater foyer, one was apt to be greeted by a friend’s “ah, there, my size,” 
or “ah, there, my complexion.” The masterpiece of jocoseness, however, 
was the chestnut bell. This 1870 phenomenon, in shape like the nut for 
which it was named, dangled from a tiny chain on the gentlemen’s waist- 
coats, or from the ladies’ shoulders. When the wearer wished to check a 


tall story or a piece of annoying badinage, or otherwise gently to razz 


his companion, he jiggled the chestnut bell and exclaimed “ah, chest- 
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nuts.” If a little stronger admonition was called for, it was expressed by 
the slogan, “Pull Down Your Vest and Wipe off Your Chin.” 

Pittsburgh has suffered rather more of its share of slander for cultural 
backwardness at one time or another. It has also been the victim of 
chauvinistic attempts to inflate its cultural aspects. The seventies have been 
ridiculed as the genteel age of American culture generally, with much 
injustice. Our Pittsburgh seventies were an intelligent, if not an intellec- 
tual era. People could buy books at several well-stocked stores. There was 
R. S. Davis & Company, where the Rev. Charles Holmes and his daugh- 
ter, Miss Rachel, almost daily passed through the narrow, one-doored 
entrance to scan the shelves for new Franklin Squares or the latest 
translation of Turgenev or Bjérnson. The fussy young clerk was amus- 
ing in his unctuous, regular asking, with bowed head: “‘Now I wish you 
would tell me what made you ask for that book.” To Weldins, the Rey, 
Mr. Holmes and his daughter went, like many other cultured Pitts 
burghers, for the newest books of Charles Egbert Craddock, Bret Harte, 
or George W. Cable. There was also an excellent German book store, 
Bachoffen’s on Smithfield Street. 

In Presbyterian Pittsburgh there were certain books one could read, 
and certain others one just could not. Strangely enough Beadle’s dime 
novels were sanctioned. Their bad men of the West, their stagecoach 
robberies, cattle thieves, saloon fights and gun play seemed somehow 
to point a moral as well as adorn the tale. Capt. Mayne Reid was much 
read, as was Edward S. Ellis. Their tales of explorers, Indian fighters 
and plainsmen afforded release and escape no doubt. Coomes’ /daho 
Tom—the Young Outlaw of Silverland was much passed about, as was 
Spitfire Saul, The King of the Rustlers. 

On summery lawns about the city, young ladies reclined in hammocks, 
their soft skirts trailing the grass, a glass of mint julep on a trap in the 
shade, thrilling over Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth or Mary J. Holmes, 
or losing themselves in the intellectualized romances of Ouida, or im- 
proving their minds with the historical tales of Louise Miihlbach, or 
being elevated by the urbane Christianity of Barriers Burned Away and 
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The Opening of a Chestnut Burr. If they felt very moral, they could 
xruse I. S. Arthur’s temperance and religious tracts which still appeared 
, fictional form, or weep for the third time over Ten Nights im a 
Borroom. 

The journal kept by the above-mentioned Rev. Mr. Holmes of Alle- 
sheny yields many more charming sidelights upon the homes and mores 
sfour Pittsburgh seventies. From its pages we learn what a feature of the 
ay lectures and denominational meetings were. Here are accounts of 
bret Harte, in elegant lemon-colored gloves, lecturing in old Library 
Hall; of Mark Twain speaking on “The Lost Arts,” an account of early 
Wvilization; of Will Carlton and his audiences. Here, too, is preserved a 
note of a once popular and now forgotten lecturer, Dr. W. B. Watson, 
who delivered a talk on “The Origin, Oddities & Offices of Proper 
Names.”” Susan B. Anthony lectured at the Academy of Music on 
‘Work, Wages and the Ballot”; Theodore Thomas with his orchestra 
peared at the Mercantile Library. Miss Matilda Hindman, a thin, 


bd 


iainty, delicate woman spoke on “Women of the Republic,” a fiery dis- 
cussion of women’s rights. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was a popular 
keturer of the seventies, a tall, benign personality who carried herself as 
thuugh she wore hoops and discussed “What Shall We Do With Our 
Daughters?” 

There were other forms of diversion in those days that have slipped 
nto the dusk of time. At the Academy of Music there was shown a 
great panorama of Pilgrim’s Progress. The Grand Theatre and Library 
Hall were the two family houses for theatrical performances of the 
igher grade. To either of these the gentlemen took their wives, sisters, 
and sweethearts. The Bijou had just been rejuvenated and opened with 
great glitter and ceremony. At Library Hall pretty Emma Abbott played 
regularly a week’s stand. Christine Nilsson, too, appeared here. Here, 
0, Carncross and Dixie’s minstreis put on their very elaborate shows, 
Carncross as middle man, Dixie as end man. Frequently they appeared 
mn the great stage of the Grand. 


Pittsburghers, like everyone else in the seventies, adored Lotta. They 
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also adored the young John Drew and Maurice Barrymore in “Thy 
School for Scandal.” They saw Charlotte Cushman play her farewell tp 
the stage as Nancy Sykes and Meg Merrilees. They sat excitedly through 
the shocking can-can introduced from Paris and thought of by mos 
people as fit only for rowdy night-life crowds. They watched the glamor. 
ous Mary Anderson, who preceded Miss Pickford by forty years as “Our 
Mary,” do Perdita and Parthenia. Edwin Booth gave fine performances 
of Iago, and Joseph Jefferson turned away crowds from Rip Va 
Winkle. Kate Claxton stirred pitying tears in “Two Orphans.” And 
Olga Nethersole entranced her audiences in “La Cigale.” hustle. 





Of more immediate interest to reminiscent Pittsburghers is the story §ueir } 
of Zach Coleman, a discovery of the Rev. Mr. Holmes, and a phenome-§ Th, 
non of the decades immediately following. During a choir rehearsal of 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass in Dr. Holmes’ Northside church, a Negro 
entered and sat in the rear pew. He hummed and sang irrepressibly until 
he was asked if he would like to try a part. The choir, director, and 
minister were struck in a heap by his glorious voice. Coleman was given disc: 
further training, toured Europe, was decorated by most of the crowned Bpfair: 
heads of the time and died a ghastly death some years later. 

The seventies were a decade of cantatas, such as ““The Flower Queen” §urieg 
and “Esther,” during rehearsals of which even the children went about §rbes, 
the house singing the “Huzzah” chorus from “Esther” and acting with §snelli 
clothes baskets the parts played by their elders. There were also great §sttin; 
shows of waxworks, and that form of entertainment known as the §Ther 
diorama. Prof. 

It was in these awkward, gracious seventies that Pittsburghers achieved "9 [ 
their finest expression in the creation of the Art Society under the leader- $d, 
ship of M. M. Johnson, Alfred §. Wall, Charles Linford, Mrs. Scudder, ent 
and John Earl. The first meetings of the society wete held in the Brown- §4olsh 





ing Hall of the old Pittsburgh Female College in 1873. In the following §&s e 
year they moved to Mr. Linford’s studio above the Central Bank on Gjures 
Fifth Avenue, a building whose iron front with its cherubs and figures @3lyth 
was for many years considered a marvel of cast-iron architecture. The 
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gciety at this time had twenty members. Toward the end of the seventies 
:moved its receptions to Library Hall art gallery on Penn Avenue. Here 
:gave exhibits of local and foreign artists, and musical performances. 
The musical programs were given in two parts. The intermission was 
sed for looking at the paintings and the charming gowns of the ladies. 
These were gala affairs, charming pageants in which the women who 
xcame the grandmothers of our present decade were lovely young people 
owned in the “robe imperatrice” made popular by Empress Eugenie, or 
evening silks bunched and draped over that quaint monstrosity, the 
wtle. For evening parties and receptions such as these they powdered 
their hair with gold dust. 

Their partners in the bright crowd that gathered in the corridor, the 
entlemen of the decade, were usually attired in black broadcloth, with 
de exception, sometimes of tight doeskin trousers meticulously uncreased 
—for a crease in those days was held in universal distaste as a sign of the 
wore shelf. The gentlemen pomaded their hair, and wore stovepipe hats 
idiscriminately, merely as matter of choice even for very formal evening 
fairs, and if their whim dictated, for morning wear. And any assem- 
‘age such as this offered the most amazing display of luxuriant and 
wriegated beards. But beards and bustles, uncreased trousers and empress 
bes, pomaded hair and gold-dusted chignons, the whole assemblage 
melling wonderfully of sachet—al! this was only the charming exterior 
etting for the charming minds and spirits of those remembered days. 
There were the people who listened to the string quartet composed of 
‘of. Fidelis Zitterbart, Isaac Hirsch, Earl Maeder, and Charles Cooper, 
ho played new compositions from manuscript. Discriminating audiences 
ted, in sachet scented gatherings, to the accompaniment of waving 
ening fans, to music by Carl Ritter, Jack Irwin, Joseph Gittings, Mrs. 
jolship, and Mrs. Josiah Cohen. As the years went on the society became 
ss exclusive and finally achieved several hundred members. The pic- 
ures shown here were by such local artists as Lawman, Wall, Dalby, 
dlythe, Waugh, Wilson, Leisser, Poole, Hetzel, and Foerster, not great 


lames, to be sure, but native and sincere and productive of a genuine 
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culture which came not from the outside nor from a pretentious surface. 
but from the temper of the people, and which gave to the city life of 
the seventies a light and color and sheen that glowed steadily through 
the film of industrial soot and scum. 


The temper of life as the century continued through its last half wa 
in the main agreeable and comfortable. We may smile at that which we 
think we have surpassed. The prejudices and prepossessions of our grand-§ 
fathers and grandmothers, their way of conducting business, their amus- Mea 
ments and edifications evoke such adjectives as quaint if nothing wors Rich 
from our pens and typewriters. The mores of these generations, we say, Book 
are not ours. Theirs we see removed by three quarters of a century. How ielor 


ours will appear in like perspective, we do not know. Hon. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


ARTHUR JOHNSTON HIS BOOK 


In going over the library in the estate of James E. Richmond of 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, in February, 1943, the executrix, Miss Gail 
Richmond, found an old manuscript marked “Arthur Johnston his 
Book.”” This manuscript was inside the cover of a scrapbook which had 
telonged to his mother, Maria Powers Shryock Richmond, wife of the 
Hon. Hiram Lawton Richmond, who had collected several thousand vol- 
umes. It proved to be the record of a journey made by Johnston and 
thers with six boatloads of lumber from Warren, Pennsylvania, to New 
Orleans, beginning in the winter of 1809-10. Unfortunately a number 
if the pages, which doubtless included references to Pittsburgh, were 
nissing, and the log ended with the arrival of the party at a point a little 
tlow Natchez, but enough was left to warrant the preservation and pub- 
ication of the diary, particularly in view of the paucity of similar records 
f traffic on the Allegheny River in those days. 

The Hon. John E. Reynolds of Meadville, who has presented a mi- 
‘ofilm copy of this journal to the Crawford County Historical Society, 
and a typewritten copy to the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
writes that nothing further has been learned about Johnston or his de- 
vendants, but that descendants of several other members of the crew are 
till to be found in or near Warren. “The boats,” he says, “were evi- 
ently built on Conewango Creek above Warren and loaded at the mills 
it Warren.” As Meadville sidelights he adds that “numerous early citi- 
zns of Meadville took boatloads of materials down the river for sale,” 
ind that “in 1810 when Dr. Thomas R. Kennedy built the first bridge 
aross French Creek at Mercer Street, Meadville, lumber for the siding 
was sawed at his mill on Conewango Creek, rafted down the Allegheny 
Xiver to Franklin, and from there taken up French Creek to Meadville 
y keelboat.” 
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In the following rendition of the journal the original has been followed 
as closely as possible except that the line-breaks on its narrow pages have 
been disregarded. 


Sunday 10 December 1809 
Started with the boats from the mill for Orleans & Grounded 3 of 
them Got off one same day 


Monday 11" Do 
Brought off the other 2 & Loaded in the boards 


Tuesday 12™ 

Set off from Warren with Jn° King, Erastus Gilson Jn° Neible George 
Morrison & myself for [Glernimin? ] & about 1 Oclock Gilson & Neible 
grounded their boat at Tidiout the rest of us landed 

Wednesday 13" 
Morrison King & myself set off & lost them & Morrison grounded :t 
g } g 
Hemlock Island King & myself run 214 miles below Hickry Town 
& landed at M‘ Davisons—at Master Davissons care taker 
Thursday 14" 
King & Theodore Scouten went back and got off Morrison 
Friday 15"" 

I went back with 6 hans For Gilson & Neible & they got off & landed jus 

below where they grounded 
Saturday 16" 

We cast off with the 2 boats & the raft which they had taken out to get to 
Davisons. 1 got over with the raft & Neible with his boat but Gilson 
grounded at the Whiteoak Bottoms. 

Sunday 17" 
Lay at Davison’s 
Monday 18" 

Placed our boat in harbour the water being too Low to proceed and the 

weather unfavorable. 
Tuesday 19" Dec. 
Left the boats and set off for the Mills with 7 hans 


Wednesday 20" 
Arrived at the mills with the hans 
5" of January 1810 
The Canawang rose & we Loaded the 6th boat and run it to Warren Left 
the Mills about sunset. 


Saturday 6™ 
Left Warren and arrived at the other 5 boats which Lay in harbor at M 
Davisons within 3 miles of Hickry Town 
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Sunday 7°" 
Set off with the 6 boats in Company Landed at Oil Creek 


Monday 8“ 
Set off and Landed in Millers Eddy 


Tuesday 9" 
Landed within 3 miles of Freeport 


[Pages 4 to 11 missing.] 


Tuesday 20" February 1810 
lay by the wind not permitting us to sail 


Wednesday 21°* 

The wind abated & we set out by day break the day was pleasent & 
sailed with much pleasure _ passed Big Bone lick Creek & barr about 1 
oclock this lick is in Kentucky & there has been bones of most enormous 
size found there a Curious tradition of which by the Indians is handed 
down by their forefathers and delivered by a principal Chief of the Dela- 
ware Tribe to the Governor of Virginia during the American Revolution 
VIS That in ancient times a herd of these tremenduous animals came to 
the Big Bone licks and began a universal destruction of the dear & bear 
Elks Buffaloes & other animals which had been Created for the use of 
Indians That the great Man above looking down and seeing this, was 
so enraged descended his lightening on Earth amongst them being seated 
on a neighbouring mountain on a rock of which his seat & the print of 
his feet are still to be seen—& the great bolts which he hurled amongst 
them made a final slaughter Except the big bull who presenting his fore- 
head to the shafts, shook them off as they fell; but missing one at length, 
it wounded him in the side Whereon springing round he bounded 
over the Ohio, over the Wabash the Illinois and finally over the great lakes; 
where he is living at this day. We Continued runing all night. 


Thursday 22° February 1810 
This morning being pleasant & the water rising rapidly we sailed on 


with pleasure. the wind rose about 2 oclock & we landed 12 miles 
above the falls of Ohio & lay by all night. 
Friday 23° 





Set off at 5 oclock in the morning. Landed at the fall about 9 oclock— 

NB We then Engaged M* Nelson the pilot & set off to run the falls 
with the Comodores boat both McCommon & myself steering run on 
untill we came oposite the head of Barthoud” mill race where the boat 
began to rub very hard it then lost its headway we ware then drew 
on to the rocks where we stuck fast | then went ashore the water rose 
fast we rested easy with the Expectation of her going off very soon, 
return’ to the other boats we had but just arived when Dearmond 
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hove in sight with his boat which we left on the barr we assisted him 
to land. I then set off with the skiff through the falls to the boat with 
Dearmond, Scouten, Megrady When we boarded her there was by 
the pilot & the Comodore aboard, the boat was leaking fast & woul‘ jp 
all probability sunk had we not arived at the time Every man was then 
employed some pumping & stoping the leak which was accomplished very 
soon. she then began to move and went off instantly; passed through 
& landed she received very little damage. 


Saturday 24™ 
We Commenced running & took the remaining five through safe we 
then set off about dusk this evening & Continued on all night. 


Sunday 25" February 1810 
We being all in Company sailed very cheerful the wind rose & we 
landed about 5 oclock in the evening at the head of flint Island 


Monday 26™ 
We set out at 1 oclock in the morning but the wind rose at daybreak 
which caused us to land. Set of at 9 oclock on at night 
Tuesday 27™ 
Continued on all day and all night. 
Wednesday 23" 
Continued on until evening _landed lest we should come to hurrican: 
Island in the night which is very dangerous. set out again at 9 oclock 
same night. 


Thursday 1°* of March 
We Continued on though the wind was against us _ pased the head 
of hurricane Island about 2 oclock the wind increased and we landed 
on it 
Friday 2° of March 1810 
put out the wind still continued which gave us much labour to 
navigate our craft. landed 10 miles above the mouth of Cumberlan’ 
River at the head of Stewarts Island on the Indianna shore. 
NB on Thursday night there fell a snow 2 Inches deep 


Saturday 3° 
Set off the wind blew heavy all day passed the mouth of the 
Tenesee River about 12 or 1 oclock Passed Fort Massack 25 minutes 
after 3 in the afternoon landed about 8 miles below on the Indianna shore 


Sunday 4" 
Put off a few minutes after 12 at night with the Intintion to run 
into the Mississippi Early in the morning but the wind rose & beat to 
shore so heavy that caused us to land on Cash Island. Set off about 

2 hours after the wind being a little abated and landed in sight of the 
Mississippi— 
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Monday 5" 
Lay at the mouth of the Ohio the wind being too high to enter that 
great Noble stream (Mississippi) 


Tuesday 6 March 1810 


Lay by on account of the wind 


Wednesday 7“ 
Put out and entered the Mississippi at 1 oclock P. M the wind being 
somewhat abated landed in sight of the Iron banks on the left shore 


Thursday 8“ 
lay by the river being boisterous the wind high & the Ice run 
thick which came from the Missouri 


Friday 9 March 
Put out passed the Iron Banks & Chalk banks 6 miles below landed 
on the right shore 
Saturday 10" 
put out run a few miles & landed on account the wind 


Sunday 11" 
Set off the wind rose and we landed at New Madrid a small Town on 
the right bank of the Mississippi in upper Louisiana Teretory laid out 
by Co’ George Morgan formerly of New Jersey now of Washington Penn” 


Monday & Tuesday 12 & 13 


Lay by there being a severe storm & the waves run remarkable high 


Wednesday 14°" March 1810 
Set off at 2 oclock P.M and run about 10 or 12 miles and landed on 
snd barr at the right shore— 


Thursday 15" 
Set out the morning clear and calm, this was the first pleasant day & 
free from wind we had since we entered this river landed, 34 of a 
mile above the mouth of bayo river on the right shore 


Friday 16™ 
Set out this morning being Cloudy but warm the weather sencibly 
chang’, it was cool & windy which was very disagreeable on the water 
from the 17" of February untill 16™ of the In**. we ware floating along 
at ease & discovered sand barr the day being and smoaky we were 
deceived in the draught of the water & to our great mortification grounded 
on it we Instantly made every exertion possible to get off but in vain we 
lay on it all night 
Saturday 17" 
Our hans all Collected with courage great began to lighten the boats 
& took out a few boards & got off Loaded & ready to start next morning 
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Sunday 18“ March 1810 
We all set sail together again there Came on a storm of wind and 
rain and we landed on the right shore just below the 2° Chickasaw Bluffs 


Monday 19™ 
Set off passed I[sland] N° 35 on the left on which is a good landing 
entered the Devils race ground which is on the right of I"* No 36 pass’ 
through safe. and passed the Devils elbow which is to the right of 
Is'* No 38 landed on N° 40 the right side of it. 


Tuesday 20™ 
Put out & passed Fort Pickering which stands on the 4™ Chickasaw 
Bluffs on the left side of the river landed about 4 miles below on the 
left shore 


Wednesday 21°° 
Put out and run untill 2 oclock and Janded on account of the wind 


Thursday 22° 
Set out run about 3 hours and landed, the wind being high put out 
same day 
Friday 23° 
Set out passed the Big Prairie which is on the right side of the 
river Landed about 6 miles below on the left shore 


Saturday 24™ 
Put out runall day Landed on the left shore 


h 
Sunday 25° 


Put out passed the mouth of White River which puts in on the 
right shore and 397 miles below the mouth of the Ohio _—_Landed on the 
left shore 


Monday 26" 

Put out passed the mouth of the Arkansas river which is a handsome 
water & navigable a considerable distance up it at the mouth of which we 
were Boarded by a number of Osage Indians whose apearance was friendly 
and peaceable, about 50 miles up this river they have a small village 
Called the Ozark village. landed at the head of I N° 80 & 81. under a 
sand bar on the left shore. (this river puts in on the right shore 


n 


Tuesday 27" : 
Set out run to 1 N® 82 a distance of about 14 miles on which we 
landed about 10 oclock the wind being too high to proceed. About 12 
or 1 oclock there rose a Tremendous storm of wind rain thunder & 
lightening & continued very severe for 4 hours it then abated 
Wednesday 28™ 
This morning being very foggy & the weather unsetled we did not 
set out untill 8 oclock run 30 miles and landed at the foot of 1 N° 85 
on the right shore uper Louisanna Tiretory 
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Thursday 29" 
The wind being high we did not set out _lay by all day 
Friday 30°" 1810 
Put out run all day which has been a rare thing to us __— passed the 
grand lake which lies on the right shore 1 mile below N° 89. Landed 1 
mile below 1, N° 93 after passing a long tedious bend on the left 


Saturday 31°* March 
Set out very early Landed after running 30 miles and landing three 
different times lay in sight of 1 N° 98, 99 
(this day very boisterous) 


st 


Sunday 1°° of April 1810 


Set out but soon lay too, the wind rose very high. 


Monday 2° April 
Set out run about 2 miles and Laned on the left shore nearly 
oposite the head of 1, N° 100 on the left of which is a sand bar that 
extends toward the left shore therefore do not attempt to land round 
the point above it set off after laying too about 3 hours _ passing this 
Island Dearmond* boat & M" Howels being lash* together were drove 
into the bend amongst the sawyers where the current beat powerfully. 
they made shore & cable“, without sustaining any injury We all landed 
2 miles below on the right shore and went to their assistance. When 
arived We towed their boat up the shore to get them from amongst the 
sawyers and run them out safe and landed with the others 
Tuesday 3° April 1810 
Put off & Landed at the settlement of Palmira where the Comodore 
detain* with Simeon Scoutens boat to dispose of some lumber 
th 


Wednesday 4 
Set out with the remainder of the boats for Natchez passed the 
grand Gulph about 1 oclock Bruin burgh at 3 which lies on the left 
shore. landed at one M° Freeland on the right shore 3 miles above the 
Petit Gulph 
Thursday 5‘" 
Set off Passed the Petit gulph and landed on account of the wind 
oposite the foot of 1 n° 113 on the left shore Within 30 miles of Natchez 
Friday 6“ April 1810 
Put out early passed Coals Creek which puts in on the left shore, 
and arrived at the City of Natcheze about 2 oclock, where a young man 
the name of Johnathan Hunting was taken to the widow smiths on the 
bank being ill with an inflamatory fever for 8 or g days, a Physician was 
procured to attend him but on his first visit declared his disorder mortal, 
he expired the next day between 12 & 1 oclock, though being without 
relations he was well taken care of by our boats crew and decently in- 
tered (he being in company with us from sincinati) 
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Saturday 7" 
lay in harbour which is a very disagreeable one bein poluted with filth 
of every kind 


Sunday 8™ April 1810 
Set out and passed Ellis” Cliffs which is on the left shore & has; 
beautiful apearance landed at the I° 116 & 117 on the left shore 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Harmonists: A Personal History. By Joun S. Duss. (Harrisburg, 
The Pennsylvania Book Service, 1943. xviii, 425 p. Illustrations.) 


Tue Bopvy of Mr. Duss’s book numbers 418 pages, of which the first 118 
deal with the pre-Dussian world, i. e., the Harmony Society until 1860. In 
rms of chapters this means that the first four are divided as follows: 1. “Pro- 
logue to a New World Experiment”; 2. “Harmonie in Pennsylvania (1804- 
1815)”; 3. “Harmonie on the Wabash (1815-1825)”; 4. “The Golden Age 
of Economy (1825-1868).” Chapters five to fourteen are devoted to the life 
of Mr. Duss, or the later history of the Society as seen through his eyes. Thus 
three-fourths of the book, and internally even more, is Duss biography, for the 
athor’s memory reaches back to his second year, and from the time of his 
birth the history of the Society is subordinated to an account of his own life. So 
far as his work as the last trustee of the Society is concerned, it is fitting that 
the greater part of the space should be given to the period in which Mr. Duss 
lived, but it is to be regretted that the record of the comparatively brief period 
when he actually was a member of the Society is not more accurately, fully, and 
systematically chronicled. Here he could have done lasting service to American 
history, but under the present arrangement the period about which Mr. Duss 
could write most fully and authoritatively, supported by the records which he 
aserts were kept up very well from the time he took charge, is presented in a 
very cloudy and confused manner. What any serious reader expects of him most 
of all is an authentic account of his trust, one at least as well prepared as that of 


Rapp or Baker. 


The Harmony Society history has now become the property of this nation 
and the world, and this nation has a right to know the facts in order that people 
may learn from the greatest example of communal life America has seen. The 
passing on of the honest and true record of this greatest American venture in 
communism is, especially for the last trustees, a sacred obligation to future 
generations. This point of view seems to have escaped our ingenious author 
entirely, Instead of a history of the Harmonists, as the title promises, we have 
chiefly an account of Duss the showman and bandmaster acting against the 
backdrop of the Harmony Society. He writes a very interesting and amusing 


159 
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book but very unauthentic history. This review, of course, takes the book for 
what it claims to be, a history of the Harmonists. 

In the first two chapters of the book the author manages fairly well to forget 
himself and write history. Here, with the exception of discussions of such 
matters as would tend to undermine his later legal victories, and that includes 
several most slanderous misrepresentations of Society history (¢. g. p. 86), he 
gives some good accounts and interpretations of the early history of the Society, 
His age and wide range of experience are a great advantage to him in this 
section, but once the history of the Society reaches the year of his birth Mr, 
Duss becomes absolute hero. No doubt environment has a strong influence on 
our lives, but in recounting the evidence of such environment we must be 
sure that it actually existed. In his eagerness to associate himself with the 
Harmony Society almost from his birth the author makes the mistake of resur- 
recting the dead to teach him those things that make a good story and sound 
like a good history. On page 121 Mr. Duss remembers the “suicide” of 
“Brother Weber” who, according to the Society’s records, died more than a 
year before Mr. Duss came to Economy. 'To make himself a real Harmonist he 
goes to any length and associates himself with pioneer Harmonists, even 
though he must draw them out of their unmarked graves. On page 153, to 
mention just one example, he speaks intimately and with final authority about 
knowing Friedrich Eckensperger, but according to the well-kept early records 
of the Society, Eckensperger died more than a decade defore Mr. Duss was 
born. And the story told of Eckensperger in this connection is interesting but 
it cannot be true because records of English travellers show that Eckensperger 
was a hotel-keeper even on the Wabash. 

The many stories of early Economy that Mr. Duss “‘remembers”’ remind one 
of Schelmuffsky, that wonderchild of literature who, finding upon his unat- 
tended birth that his mother had lost consciousness from fright, plucked a 
feather from the feather bed, climbed up to her head, brought her back to 
consciousness by tickling her under the chin and announcing his arrival in 
perfect mature German: “Don’t be frightened, dear mother, I’m only your 
little son.” Schelmuffsky also wrote his memoirs. The difference between Schel- 
muffsky and Mr. Duss is that the latter has come to believe in his adopted 
role most firmly. This is due to the fact that the author has not stopped to 
consider that in later years a man’s changed wants, environment, mind and 
body cause him to see only an idealized version of himself unless he is critical 
and fearless in seeing himself as he was. Goethe recognized this weakness in 
man and for that reason called his autobiography “Truth and Fiction.” 
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Mr. Duss calls his biography “The Harmonists: A Personal History.” Actu- 
ly he has not written even a personal history of the Harmony Society, as most 
yrsons would take that title, but he has written a romance in glorification of 
Duss the showman who performs with the unlimited historical and financial 
wcking of the dead Harmonists, especially to show off Duss, Duss as the “great- 
st Roman of them all” (p. 400). As the author looks back over the long road 
¢ has traveled, one notices that his brief period of trusteeship grows more 
important but less clear, as does his life, and the constructive period of the 
Harmonists shortens and rushes onward to take cover under the personality of 
Duss. There is a relativity of time in the author’s mind that recalls Thomas 
Mann’s ““Magic Mountain,” but we would not want to go beyond that point 
{ comparison. 

From Mr. Duss’s own point of view and purpose it is most unfortunate that 
this book was published. It is filled with conflicting statements and puts on 
record under Mr. Duss’s name testimony which Dussian modesty considers 
iworable to his past, present, and future cause. Any discerning reader’s eyes 
vill penetrate the screen which Mr. Duss attempts to throw over the record of 
the Society, especially in its declining years. The external arrangement of the 
sok, for which his assistant is responsible, is good, but the internal arrange- 
nent of chapters at times is very confusing to the reader. The chronological 
rder within chapters is often bad, so much so that one feels that the author 
timself is quite confused. Examples of chronological confusion and error are 
found on pages 16, 69-70, 75-77, 86, 90, 104, and 121, to mention only a 
few in the first part of the book. The unpardonable confusion of dates, and 
conclusions drawn from such confusion, on page 86 results in base slander 
entirely unworthy of the author, a slander which would have caused Frederick 
Rapp, were he still living, to sue and convict Mr. Duss, as Frederick sued and 
convicted slanderers in Butler County, Pennsylvania. The accusation that Fred- 


“ 


rick’s statement as quoted on page 86 was meant “to mislead” persons “not 
versed in the science of accounting” is ali the more despicable since it comes 
from the last de facto trustee of the Society. Frederick Rapp was one of the 
most honest men that ever lived, and he held that reputation in his time 
throughout the nation. If Mr. Duss had been less intent upon establishing a 
basis for his own later action he would have been able to interpret this state- 
ment correctly. 

Some of the quotations in the book are inaccurate and distorted. An example 
of the former is found on pages 68-69, as can readily be seen from comparison 
with the original. An example of the latter is found on pages 55-56, where, as 
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the original in Bole’s history, pages 40—44, will show, significant and important 


sections of Frederick’s letter to Mr. Worcester are omitted. This is all the more 
important because this letter caused one of Mr. Duss’s lawyers great qualms of 
conscience. 

A questionable device used frequently in the book is that of putting in quo- 
tation marks conversations that conflict directly with the existing archive record, 
On pages 218-219, for example, one finds the remark: “Well, now you are 


” and the subsequent statement that Henrici 


here, and everything is all right, 
regarded Mr. Duss’s coming as the answer to his prayer. Actually the record 
shows that Mr. Duss’s mother begged Henrici to let her son return and that the 
latter wrote Henrici a letter which angered him so that the writer asked his 
mother not to leave it in Henrici’s hands. And if Mr. Duss had been the answer 
to the prayer that he claims he was, any intelligent reader will ask why did not 
Henrici make him instead of Woelfel second trustee when the first vacancy 
occurred? Testimony of such a genuine Harmonist descendant as Feucht shows 
that trustee Lenz stated he would never admit Duss to the Society because he 
only wanted the money. This testimony is supported by the History which 
shows that Mr. Duss was not admitted to membership in the Society until two 
days after Lenz’s death, and that occurred quite a while after Mr. Duss had 
been permitted to return to Economy to work there. The conversation which 
the author quotes to build up himself on page 251 and to defame Henrici is 
also in contradiction to the record, but that is a story which goes beyond the 
space of a review. 

One would expect Mr. Duss to be accurate in those points where he claims 
greatest knowledge. When he speaks of his mother’s small income (pages 138- 
140) he does so to establish his own familiarity with the communal way of life. 
Actually, that way of life was gone before Mr. Duss knew what it was all about, 
but as an authentic historian he certainly should have remembered that his 
mother received the respectable bonus of $2,216.58 from the Society when she 
went to Germany. This sum was larger than that Mr. Duss allowed in paying 
off some memdbers later! And he should have remembered the large subsidies 
recorded as being sent him while he was making so much money out West. 


There are many astonishing things said in this volume, but most astonishing 
of all is the internal conflicting evidence. We are to believe (page 293) that 
clever financier and lawyer like Brooks for the mere love of Harmonist tradition 
“risked his entire professional standing as attorney and as financier on this 
matter of successful liquidation of our debts” and that there were no millions 
when in a later chapter Mr. Duss gives himself away by paying lawyers in astro- 
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nomical figures. It is not to be denied that the other-worldliness of the old Har- 
monists had resulted in bad management, but anyone knowing the assets of the 
Society knows that any person having sense enough to engage a few clever and 
realistic attorneys could make the Economy millions fluid. Brooks, Watson, and 
many others knew this very well, and Brooks was risking nothing, he was mak- 
ing a very good investment in working a gold mine that was sure to produce. 
Brooks and Watson were clever business men who knew the history of the 
Harmony Society well. They may have taken Mr. Duss for a longer ride than 
he expected, but he was enjoying the music and publicity and getting plenty 
out of it, although at one time he wanted to sue his good friend Brooks. Mr. 
Duss’s later account shows that there were millions, and that the Dusses obtained 
their share. 


As one looks over the accounts of the many lawsuits in the later years of the 
Society a critical reader naturally marvels at what passed in the courts. Mr. Duss 
defended his title to the Harmony Society millions firmly, compromising where 
the threat seemed too great for safety, but he had all the evidence to use or 
withhold and the legal right to the money which obtained the best legal counsel 
possible. Even with such expert counsel, however, it is difficult to understand 
how the Bole incident could have happened. On pages 388-9, in speaking of 
the Everitt-Tryon case, Mr. Duss says: 


One of the most pestiferous and trying incidents of the case was the rule 
served on us to produce the deposition of Dr. Smith, in the case of “Schreiber 
es. Rapp.” This simple demand gave us no end of trouble, vexation and ex- 
pense. The root of it all was an innocent seven-word footnote appearing in the 
“History of the Harmony Society” written by John A. Bole in 1904. Mr. Bole 
had come to see me in 1902 to obtain permission to consult the documents of 
the Society. The permission was granted on the sole proviso that the manuscript 
of the story which he was about to write was to be submitted to me for my 
approval before it went to press. Unfortunately, the manuscript did not reach 
me and the perplexing footnote—“Testimony of Dr. Smith, Schreiber os. 
Rapp”—thus came to appear in print. 

It seems that the opposing attorneys imagined that through this footnote, 
which referred to a contribution by Peter Schreiber to the Society, they could 
find a clue advantageous to their case. Failing to find any trace of Dr. Smith’s 
deposition, we filed a reply declaring that we had neither knowledge nor pos- 
session of the deposition—in fact, we did not believe that it existed. The court 
ordering a continuation of the search, other parties examined all the documents 
extant—all to no avail. After Mr. Bole testified that he had no idea where he 
got hold of the Smith deposition, and it also appeared that the testimony in the 
Schreiber-Rapp case was taken orally. After more than six months of worry and 
work on the Smith testimony Judge Lanning discharged the rule. 
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Actually, as the records show, John Bole, to whose book, incidentally, Mr, 
Duss’s The Harmonists owes most, made his arrangements for research with 
Mrs, Duss through Henry Hice at a time when Mr. Duss was in New York and 
entirely too interested in the “Duss Incomparable Band” to receive Bole, much 
less to look over his manuscript. Mr. Duss forgets that at this early date he had 
already forsaken his trusteeship for the bright lights of Broadway and that he 
thought so little of his trust that he Jeft his wife in charge of “Society” duties, 
On the other hand, if one considers that Mr. Bole wrote his history of the Har- 
mony Society under the direction of such an outstanding scholar as Dr. Learn- 
ed, Mr. Duss’s report that Mr. Bole “testified that he had no idea where he 
got hold of the Smith deposition, and it also appeared that the testimony in the 


Schreiber-Rapp case was taken orally,” 


is either untrue or a slander upon the 
character of the men involved. Bole was too well trained a scholar to give a 
footnote to an important document which did not exist. The very document 
that Mr. Duss claims did not exist very definitely does exist and Bole’s informa- 
tion is correct, for this reviewer has himself seen, read, and photographed the 
document. The size of this record and the very systematic businesslike manner 
in which old records were kept dismisses any excuse offered by Mr. Duss that 
the record could not be found after prolonged search. Either there was no ade- 


quate search or the record was suppressed. 


As further illustration of inaccuracies in the book I refer to page 226 where 
Mr. Duss lists the Board of Elders, on which he was serving. As a fellow mem- 
ber he lists Joseph Schwarz, who was not even a member of the Society! On 
the next page he then confuses matters more by giving the wrong count of 
members of the Society during the time he was a member of the board. His 
statement on page 230, “In religion they ranged from superpietist to infidel,” 
is, of course, in support of the final /egal victories, but if infidels existed in the 
Society in the author’s time it is evidence of the fact that he and his associates 
had betrayed their trust by consenting to the admission of persons without a 
year’s trial to prove their faith. Under Rapp no infidel could live within the 
Society, and Baker and Henrici likewise were faithful to that trust, as the letters 
of the Society show. These letters also show that members always served a long 
period of trial before being admitted. Under Mr. Duss that rule was not en- 
forced, and the blame for this rests with him as junior trustee for seven months 
before the end of the trial period. The Harmony Society under all other 
trustees was a congregation of Saints who had been admitted to the Society only 


after a long period of residence had made mutual examination thoroughly 
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possible. This is proved by many letters. In a letter written by Frederick Rapp 
0 Jacob Neff in February, 1808, Frederick says: 


And so the Harmonie will quickly cast out all filth in order that the body 
may be cleansed and purified of all foreign substance, and this is a good sign, 
ithough it gives offence to many. Whoever has been in the Harmonie and has 
eft it again, be it for whatever cause it may, he is not worthy of the Kingdom 
of God, and he is a despiser of the suffering of Jesus, therefore also of His sal- 
vation which he has won through suffering, and therefore they are persecutors 
ind scorners of His name; therefore, hate such and have no sympathy with 
them, so that you will not be spotted by their false spirit, but rather damn such 
girits, for they are worthy of it. If the people of your region would know who 
those are who have come from the Harmonie and are living there, they would 
probably drive them out of the region before the wrath of God breaks out over 
them. 


R. L. Baker on March 9, 1853, sent the following information to a Wilhelm 
Sheurman who wanted to join the Society: 


The Harmony Society in Economy has now been in existence almost fifty 
years in America and consists chiefly of Wiirttembergers. Community of prop- 
ty, equal enjoyment of same, united working together with heart and hand 
oth spiritually and physically are the chief points of the Christian religion as 
Christ and his apostles taught it, which are also taught and practiced in the 
Harmony Society so that faith may be active in love. Also the serious striving 
[Trachten| for the kingdom of God and of bringing many into unity cuts off 
many of the old Adam’s rights, such as: ownership of property and of an in- 
dividual will. We also hold to the abstinence from sexual intercourse by free, 
religious inclination and from inner conviction according to the word: “Those 
who belong to Christ crucify their flesh with the body and lusts.” To hold to 
these principles and to practice them throughout life does not lie within the 
aatural strength of man if the drive for this does not come through God’s mercy 
through Jesus Christ, and all this demands a fortitude and a persistence which 
does not grow in every garden. For several years we have had few applications, 
formerly more to whom we granted a year of trial during which time they 
worked without pay (as the members of the congregation always do) at the 
places appointed them according to their gifts and ability. But unfortunately 
out of twenty scarcely one can stand the test, for the insolent spirit of liberalism 
of latter days hates unity, especially however obedience and for true regenera- 
tion few firmly devoted persons [Liedbhaber] are found. 

Evidence such as this shows that the rules of membership were not en- 
forced any longer after Lenz, significantly the last trustee who had been an 


riginal member, had died. There are, of course, good explanations for the 
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admission of infidels, if that be true, but such explanations also put Mr. Duss in 
a very vulnerable position. 

It is not possible within the scope of this review to correct all the errors that 
are found in this book which is heralded as an authentic account of the Har. 
mony Society. It is Mr. Duss’s story written to glorify himself, to support his 
claim to the Economy inheritance, and to justify his right to have the Har- 
mony Society museum exhibit, in which he was not interested until recently, 
called the “Duss Memorial Exhibit.” Legally that claim now has basis but its 
proof rests on a foundation of quicksand. 


Unfortunately, therefore, this reviewer must conclude with a warning: Asa 
history of the Harmony Society this volume is absolutely unreliable. This state- 
ment is made after the work has been given the most careful reading it ha 
received or will probably ever receive. This reviewer is very familiar with the 
records of the Society and is ready to give additional documentary evidence for 
his opinion. 


Louisiana State University Karv J. R. Arnot 


The Forest and the Fort. By Hervey ALLEN. (New York, Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1943. viii, 344 p. Illustration.) 


Tuis is the first of a projected series of six or eight related books of a North 
American romance. As a prelude to such a tremendous saga, it can hardly be 
reviewed adequately. 

It is the story of Salathiel Albine. His grandfather was a Puritan minister 
and his father was a blacksmith who with his wife came as a pioneer into 
Western Pennsylvania around the year 1740. There the child’s father was 
murdered by the Indians who were already aligning themselves with the 
French in the gigantic struggle for a continent. A little later Salathiel, now 
about five years old, was stolen from his mother by an Indian. His captor, a 
childless Shawnee chief, adopted him, and as “Little Turtle” he rapidly learned 
the ways of Indian life. Except for the memory of his mother’s voice at prayer 
or in calling him out of the forest, and her last piercing scream as his captor 
rode off with him, Albine’s childhood with the white race seemed completely 
erased from his memory. The author’s description of his later life with his 
Indian “relatives” is extremely vivid. The prayer of a captured itinerant min- 
ister and the tick of a watch first stirred Salathiel’s memory and made him 
curious about his former life. This minister had acquired an amazing student 
who quickly absorbed all that was imparted to him. 
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Meantime Braddock’s defeat had extended the ravages of the Indians, and 
in another three years’ time Forbes’s victory had changed conditions at the 
forks of the Ohio. By the time Salathiel became a full-fledged brave, the patient 
teaching of the captured minister, the Reverend Mr. James McArdle, had its 
reward. Young Albine, now six feet four and with the strength of a giant, 
returned to the white people at Fort Pitt. The metamorphosis of the young 
“savage” took place in the stirring days of Pontiac’s Rebellion. During the siege 
of Fort Pitt in 1763 the Little Turtle became, of all things, a combination 
orderly, valet, and cook to the verbena-scented commandant, Captain Simeon 
Ecuyer and later followed him East on his inspection tour of other forts. By 
this time, Albine had also acquired the responsibilities of aid-de-camp to 
Ecuyer. 

Although this grandson of a Puritan minister now corrected a Quaker 
acquaintance on a biblical quotation and gave the book and chapter in which it 
was found, he had not completely cast off his grub stage of development. He 
relapsed, scalped Indians, and emitted the blood-curdling death halloo in the 
hearing of the startled garrison at Ligonier. The story closes with Albine 
headed for the East and eagerly anticipating the next phase of his life. 


The thesis of this almost bizarre tale is the love of land: the attempt to hold 
it by the Indian, the determination to acquire it by the white man. And over 
all falls the blighting declaration of George I11—the Proclamation Line of 
1763. That order, rightly understood, would hardly give the Indians a sense of 
permanent security; to the colonists it was an order to curse and ignore. Urged 
on by the crafty land speculators few settlers could be deterred by a man in 
St. James Palace from crossing over the Appalachian Mountains and picking out 
choice sites for their homesteads. 


Mr. Allen has woven an extremely exciting story around a complicated his- 
torical situation. The fact that poetry is a natural mode of expression to him 
must be taken into account when appraising the author’s style. For him, the 
short staccato sentence and the one-sentence descriptive paragraph probably de- 
note urgency or danger. And surely only a poet could find any noise to be 
“succulent.” 


Actually, Mr. Allen has not written an “historical romance” but a splendid 
historical novel. He must have done a great amount of careful research in our 
colonial history. But even fine historical novels are supposed to detour from the 
truth. Add to this accepted fact the knowledge that Mr. Allen is a poet who 
candidly makes the caption of one chapter to be, “In Which Poetical License is 
Taken,” one wonders how much is intended to be authentic. Indeed, the 
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reviewer who challenges Mr. Allen’s historical data fears he is a modern Don 
Quixote tilting at windmills. 

In trepidation, therefore, we point out that the famous Moravian missionary 
was not Charles but Christian Frederick Post (p. 103); that no true hunter, 
much less one Indian trained, would hunt for pelts in summer (pp. 46, 176); 
and that by the fall of 1763 the Forbes Road was not the only road by which 
people could get to Pittsburgh (p. 196). In 1759, Colonel James Burd had 
opened from Cumberland a land-water route over which by 1763 “‘droves” of 
people were traveling via the reopened Braddock Road, the new Burd Road, 
and the Monongahela River. We deplore, too, the dishonorable action of 
Arthur St. Clair; an actual historical character should not be portrayed in 


fiction worse than he was in life. 


Another objection has nothing to do with historical background. Though 
the author proves himself in this story to be a master of picaresque portrayal of 
female rogue as well as male, he also has a fairly good hero, in the accepted use 
of that term, in that brave gentleman, Captain Ecuyer. But the author has 
most certainly not produced a fairly good heroine. There is no characterization 
of a woman to whom one could give one’s love or respect. The mother of 
Salathiel Albine, seen only in shadow, might have been such an one. We miss 
such a splendid pioneer wife and mother as in Agnes Sligh Turnbull’s last book. 
Mr. Allen took pains to depict the other type of woman, reaching his nadir (or 
zenith? ) in Bustle McQuiston. In 1760 there were twenty-nine women and 
thirty-two children living around Fort Pitt. Three years later there were many 
more. Surely one of these women would be a complete contrast to “Bustle.” We 
can only hope the author corrects this slight to frontier women in the next 
volume of his saga. 

On the whole, however, we are very proud to claim Hervey Allen as a native 
of Pittsburgh and as one educated in her university. We are also highly com- 
plimented that he has chosen his native habitat of Western Pennsylvania for the 
birthplace of his story of America. His grandfather, Colonel E. J. Allen, left 
Pittsburgh to fight in the Civil War and the author left Pittsburgh to serve in 
World War I. It is quite appropriate that he write an historical novel about his 


ancestral horneland. 


Peabody High School, Pittsburgh Lity LEE Nixon 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


At the first of the socicty’s annual series of monthly meetings, held at the 
Historical Building on October 26, 1943, Francis R. Harbison, Esq., of Pitts- 
burgh, presented a paper on “Bygone Days in the Allegheny Valley,” and 
Henry King Siebeneck, Esq., also of Pittsburgh, read a paper entitled “Pitts- 
burgh Civil War Fortifications Claims.” 

Dr. Henry E. Hill, superintendent of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, ad- 
dressed the annual downtown luncheon meeting, held at the Hotel Henry on 
December 2, on the subject, “Our High School Heritage.” 

New members elected at the October and December meetings are: Mrs. K. 
R. Burke, John W. Eichleay, Frank Garratt, Francis R. Harbison, James F. 
Hillman, Albert C. Hirsch, and Karl M. Knapp, of Pittsburgh; Paul F. Kro- 
mer of Greensburg; Will Judy of Chicago; James R. Rayburn of Taos, New 
Mexico; and John H. Cook of Trenton, New Jersey. All were received as 
annual members. 

In the same period word was received of the deaths of the following mem- 
bers: Marcus Acheson, Jr., Bayard H. Christy, William H. Coleman, Theodore 
Diller, Edwin S. Fickes, John G. Fraser, Newton E. Graham, D. E. Jackman, 
Mrs. Sarah E. W. King, H. Walton Mitchell, Alice M. Negley, Mrs. James 
Brown Oliver, Ralph H. Smith, and Jane D. Walker. 


THE COMING CENTENNIAL OF THE GREAT FIRE 


A committee of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylania, headed by 
Henry King Siebeneck, Esq., is beginning to make preparations for a suitable 
observance of the one hundredth anniversary of the fire that destroyed a large 
part of Pittsburgh on April 10, 1845. Among other things the committee pro- 


OF 


poses to form an “Association of Descendants of Pittsburghers of 1845, 
whom there must be many thousands in the Pittsburgh district and elsewhere 
throughout the country. 

As a means of reaching and securing the codperation of such descendants, a 
list of Pittsburghers who suffered losses in the fire is reprinted below. It is 
taken from J. Heron Foster’s A Full Account of the Great Fire at Pittsburgh 
.... published in that city soon after the event. Obviously, not al] the people 
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resident in or near Pittsburgh at that time are included, but the list is excep. 
tionally inclusive, detailed, and useful so far as it goes. 

The committee is desirous not only of locating as many as possible of the 
descendants of Pittsburghers of 1845, wherever they may be found, but also of 
receiving word about old letters, diaries, or other family records containing 
references to the Great Fire, and from those near at hand, the loan of objects 
saved from the fire or typical of that period. 

It would be counted a favor if other historical societies all over the country 
would publish a brief notice of this undertaking in their magazines or bulletins, 
Descendants thus reached, together with qualified readers of this notice, are 
invited to report their connections and any surviving family records or tradi- 
tions of the fire to Mr. Franklin F. Holbrook, director of the society, 4338 
Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


WEST, OR FIRST WARD 


George Ammon, tailor, $63 Bennett & Brothers, dealers 
Mrs. Adams, widow, 35 in Queensware, 500 
Geo. W. Abbott, shoemaker, 72 John Beasley, fruiterer, 200 
Henry Anderson, laborer, 200 George Beale, Brushmaker, 
Mrs. Mary Anderson, widow, 75 store and coffee house, 8,000 
George Albree, Shoe Dealer, Joba Bias, freicever, 250 


(insured, ) 4,750 


Geo. A. Berry > ame 
John Albree, Boston, ware- seo. A. Berry, grocer, frame 


house on corner of Wood dwelling, . 600 
ok Death 3,000 William Bell, dealer in dry 
. ’ ) P 
Allen & Grant, two ware goods, warehouse, se 
houses on Water and Front Charles Brewer, two brick 
streets, 9,000 dwellings on Second, 1,500 
James Adams’ estate, ware- Francis Bailey, distiller, two 
house and dwelling, Front br on Second, 3,000 
near Market, 3,800 Mrs. Byrne, widow, fr. dw 
Christian Anschutz and Geo. on Third, 600 
= ages brick dwel- Mrs. E. Barton, seamstress, 125 
ings, On Front street, 2,500 
8S, ; »>"~ Peter Beard, Allegheny, br. 
Mrs. Sarah Agnew, widow 200 . 

“iy w h on Wood, 2,500 
Thomas Arnold, locksmith, 2,000 ; ‘ : 
Henry Abel, Notary Public, 800 Bank of Pittsburgh, banking 
Thomas Burrell, Physician, 4,000 house, , 8,000 
John W. Burrell, attorney 600 John Bulford, laborer, 1 
Mrs. Mary M. Brackenbridge, Edward Beasley, grocer, 75 

widow, two warehouses on James Benny, grocer, four st 
Wood street, partial insu- w h on Fourth, 2,500 
rance, 600 —— Elijah Black, shoe dealer, 100 
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1943 LOSSES IN THE FIRE OF 1845 


Bank of the United States, 
Merchant’s Exchange and 


eight br hs, 20,000 
Samuel Cuthbert, merchant, 650 
Robert Christy, late Alder- 

man, br. h on Third, 2,000 
J. W. Cook, periodical agent, 

insured, 675 
Webb Closey, shoemaker, 395 
John Curtis, barber, 375 
Edward Casey, pedlar, 750 
Thomas Canan’s estate, br h 

on Water, 1,800 
Thomas Cassily’s estate, two 

br hs on Front, 2,250 
Colwell & Bradford, attor- 

neys, br w h on Wood, 2,000 
Mary Conliffe, four br dw hs 

on First and Second, 3,000 
Charles Conliffe, two br w 

hs, cor Wood and Third, 4,000 
Col. Wm. Croghan, two br 

hs on Market, 4,000 
Mary Culbertson, widow, 

four br dw hs First and 

Second, 3,000 
Louis V. Carron, teacher, 85 
William Cairns, letter carrier, 200 
Anne Collins, servant girl, 15 
E. L. Cunningham, carpenter, 75 
Robert Campbell, tailor, 125 
William Diehl, frame houses 

on Second, 1,600 
John Denning, safe manufac- 

turer, 200 
Joseph G. Davis, Grocer, 

partially insured, 4,584 


Thomas Doyle, warehouse- 
man, 35 


E. H. Day, tobacconist, 1,000 
Wm. Douglass, hatter, 2,500 
Jacob H. Dougherty, 650 
Wm. Dunn, shoemaker, 70 
Wm. Deary, cabinet maker, 13 
Dr. J. Dimmitt, 84 
Mrs. Emily Devore, 75 


Mrs. Davis, 40 





Abner Davis’ estate, two fr 


hs on Third, 500 
John D. Davis, Auctioneer, 6 

br hs, insured 10,000, 15,000 
Harmar Denny, four br hs 

on Market, 7,000 
Eli Edmundson, upholsterer, 819 


Anderson Evans, barber, 75 


M. C. Edey, lard oil manu- 


facturer, partially insured, 2,000 
Wm. Eichbaum, 2 br hs, 

furniture &c., partially in- 

sured 9,000 
John Ewalt, Wayne co. O. 

2 br hs on Market, 4,500 
J. Heron Foster, printer, 200 
P. E. Freytet, watchmaker, 1,800 
Joseph Fleming, grocer, 75 
Andrew Fulton, brass foun- 

dry, &c., 2,000 
Edward Fenderich, druggist, 

br h on Second, 9,000 
Andrew Franke, 45 
Wn. Ferree, 2 br hon First 1,000 
Peter Gschwend, shoemaker, 40 
T. J. Gallagher, student of 

medicine, 50 
Richard H. Gleaves, waiter, 500 
Henry Gunning, carpenter, 200 


James Gleeson, laborer, 36 


Gibson & Ogden, fruiterers, 900 
James Gray, Fourth street, 

three 3 st. br hs, partially 

1ns., 4,500 
A. Hastings, tailor, 700 
Ferdinand Hughes, 500 
James Hughes, innkeeper, br 

h on Water, 1,500 


John Hughes, grocer, 60 
John Haffey, carpenter, two 


fr hs on Second, 800 
H. M. Hunter, cabinet maker, 700 
Jane Hamilton, Mary Brooks 

and Elizabeth Brooks, mil- 

liners, br h on Third, par- 

tially insured, 800 
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John Horner, justice, four br 
w hs on Market, part ins’d, 

James Horner, physician, two 
br w hs on Market 

Miss Hetich, boarding house, 

William Huish, painter, 

Charles Harvey, coachman, 

D. Hail, Franklin, Kent., oil 
in store, 

Aaron M. Hartupee, weigh- 
master, 

Hailman, Jennings & Co., 
grocers, partially insured, 
Jacob Hersheberger, black- 

smith, 

William Holmes, grocer, two 
br w hs on Market and 
First, 

Capt. Edward Harding, U. 
S. Army, three br hs, 

Lewis Hutchison, com mer- 
chant, three br hs, 

Thos, Hanna, com merchant, 
two br hs, 

Henry Holdship’s estate, br h 
on Wood, 

Charles H. Higby, attorney, 

C. Ingoldsby, boarding house, 

Christian Ihmsen, glass man- 
ufacturer, partially ins’d, 

Mrs. Rachel Impey, 

David Irwin, farmer, three fr 
houses, 

Henry Irwin’s estate, four br 
w hs, 

Johnson & Duval, book bind- 
ers, 

Charles Jones, barber, 

D. R. Jacob, boarding house, 

George Johnson, lace manu- 
facturer, 

Alex. Jaynes, printer, 

Davis Johnson, baker, 

Jabez Jenkins, laborer, 

Dr. M. Jewett, Columbus, O. 

Ralph Jackson, blacksmith, 

Mrs. P. Jope, sempstress, 
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7,000 
3,500 
1,200 
200 
goo 
100 


10,000 


goo 


6,000 
6,000 
8,000 
5,000 
2,500 

200 

250 


17,000 
10 





Johnston & Stockton, book 
sellers, partially insured, 
Samuel R. Johnston, printer, 
Samuel Jones, broker, one fr 
house, 

James Kelly, lime merchant 
two br w hs, 

John Kirkpatrick, cabinet 
maker, 

Kean & Keller, coppersmiths, 

Allen Kramer, broker, 

James Kelly, shoemaker, 

D. C. King, pattern maker, 

Samuel Keller, merchant, one 
br wh 

Michael Kane, Jr., cabinet 
maker, 

James T. Kinkead, copper- 
smith, 

Peter Keller, two br hs on 
Front, 

Thomas Liggett, farmer, par- 
tially insured, 

M. B. Lowrie, two br hs on 
Second, 

Mary Little, one fr h on 
Second, 

Lorenz, Sterling & Co., iron 
manufacturers, 

Ligget & Hunter, cabinet 
maker, one br sh, 

Henry Landwher, innkeeper, 

R. C. Loomis, sh oe dealer, 
partially insured, 

Patrick Lafferty, coffee house, 

M. Leon, perfumer, 

Samuel Lewis, boot maker, 
(rosin in store) 

Abr’m Lewis, renovator, 
Lowrie & Barbin, cabinet ma- 
kers, partially insured, 

James McMillen, printer, 

James B. McDermott, spin- 
ner, 

Michael McCuster, w h man, 

Stuart McKee, engineer, 

Mrs. Mellon, grocer, 
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john McFarland, uphol- 

" sterer, 

R. D. McKee, daguerrotyp- 
ist, 

\, McNickles’ estate, 

B. McLain, hatter, 

Samuel Moore, hatter, 

N. Grattan Murphy, merch’t, 

Timothy Mahoney, laborer, 

C. L. Magee, hatter, 

john T. 

glass manufacturer, 

McCurdy & Loomis, shoe 
dealers, partially insured 

James McKain, hatter, par- 
tially insured, 

Michael] McDonald, brass 
founder, 

Alex. McClurg, Agt. five br 
w h, 

John Mink, laborer, 

H. Muldoon, shoemaker, 

W. & R. Musgrave, coffee 
house, 

John McCardell, grocer, 

Michael McCluskey, dray - 
man, 

John B. Miller, upholsterer, 

John McKee, carpenter, 

Richard Morrison, laborer, 

James R. Murphy, merchant, 

Alex. Miller, Pitt township, 
three hs on Second, 

A. N. McDowell, M. D., 
three br w hs on Wood, 


Morgan, looking 


Christopher Magee’s estate, 
two br hs, 

W. A. V. Magaw, Meadville, 
Pa., two br w hs, on 
Wood, 

Wm. Morrison, two br w hs, 

Mrs. Isabella Morrison, one 
br hs on Third, 

Patrick Mulvany, glass manu- 

facturer, one br hs on Se- 

cond, 


1,000 
30 
3,000 
1,000 
200 
1,000 
65 
1,500 
700 
10,000 
1,800 
500 
10,000 
50 

50 


5,000 
1,800 
5,000 
3,500 


1,200 
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Margaret McClelland, 1 
frame on Third, 

John Morrison’s estate, one fr 
hs on third, 

H. Morrison, tailor, two br 
hs on Third, 

Pollard McCormick, cotton 
manufacturer, one br w h 
on Water, 

James May, merchant, three 
houses, 

W. McCowan, shoemaker, 

Wm. J. Marks, watch maker, 

A. McCurdy, cabinet maker, 

Wm. Noble, upholsterer, 

Antonio Nardi, cap maker, 

Miss Jane Niblock, 

Tho’s. Owston, Eagle House, 

Tho’s. Oliver, baker, 

Mrs. Mary Probart, dyer, 

L. Peterson Jr., scale man’fr, 

Mary Phillips, widow, 

Tho’s. Perkins, watch maker, 
two fr hs on Market, 

Henry Palmer, tailor, one br 
w_ hs on Wood, 

David Pratt, three br w hs 
on Fourth, 

Geo. Peebles, Wilkins town- 
ship, two hs on Fourth, 

Adam Priez, shoemaker, 

Wm. B. Roach, tailor, 

—— Risinger, painter, 

Michael Ryan, laborer, 

F. J. Rooke, shoemaker, 

S. G. Robinson, cabinet ma- 
ker, 

John Rhey, mill furnisher, 

Rev. Dr. Ralston, Washing- 
ton co. 

Robert Robison, merchant, 
M. B. Rhey, & Co., mer- 
chants, partially insured, 
James Ross, Jr., attorney, one 

house, 

Wm. Robinson, Jr., five br 

houses, 
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Martin Rahm’s estate, one br 
hs on Fourth, 

Wm. C. Robinson, and Geo. 
W. Holdship’s estate, two 
br w hs on First, 

R. Rumney, Detroit, Mich., 

W. R. Smith, jeweller, 

S. Schoyer & Co., clothiers, 

Sheriff & Shirk, coppersmiths, 

Mrs. Jane Sands, widow, 

J. A. Stockton & Co., iron 
manufacturers, 

John Snyder, cabinet maker, 

Faultin Shaffer, laborer, 

Nicholas Shaffer, do 

Mrs, Scanlin, washerwoman, 

B. C. Sawyer, chandler, par- 
tially insured, w hs on 
Third, 

B. C. Sawyer & Son, do 

Christian Schmertz, Franklin 
House, 


John J. Stoehr, warehouse- 
man, 


Sheriff & Gallagher, brass 
founders, partially insured, 


R. C. Stockton, bookseller, 
one hs on Second, 

David B. Sutton, liquor dealer 

Wm. Sample, merchant, two 
houses, 

Samuel Smith, iron manufac- 
turer, two w hs on Wood, 

J. Snyder, one br hs on 
Third, 

Edward Simpson, 
three hs, 

Samuel S am ple, merchant, 
one hs on Wood, 

Sibbet & Jones, brokers, one 
h on Wood, 

Dr. Alex. Stevenson, 

Stephen B. Todd, shoemaker, 


attorney 
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Wm. Trovillo, undertaker, 750 
2,200 Mary Tynan, housekeeper, 45 
Wm. Tubbs, drayman, 300 
r Wm. Thompson, engine 
52000 builder, 75 
150 
oa Tassey & Best, grocers, 680 
3,000 Thompson & Miller, mer- 
208 chants, one h on Wood, 2,500 
1.200 Samuel Thompson’s estate, 
one hs on Market, 2,000 
2,500 R. Townsend & Co., wire 
60 workers, three hs on Mar- 
30 ket street, 5,000 
. Hugh Thompson, Wilkins 
35 township, t wo houses on 
75 Market, 3,000 
Isaac Wickersham, wire wor- 
ker, one h on Market, 1,500 
3,000 Robt. Watson, three hs, 6,000 
600 Andrew Watson, four hs, 8,000 
tan James Woods, cotton factory, 
and six hs, 15,000 
i James Wiley, tinner, 600 
53 ‘Mrs. Maria Whiting, widow, 500 
3,000 Whitney, Dumars & Wright, 
printers, insured, 2,800 
1,500 George Wilson, tobacconist, 400 
4,500 J. W. Wright, clerk, 1,000 
James Wilson, boarding hs, 3,000 
4,000 William W. Wilson, watch 
maker, 1,000 
5,000 Geo. Watson, alderman, goo 
Wm. Wilson Jr., grocer, one 
1,500 h on third, 1,500 
Halson Vashon, barber, one h 
7,000 on Third, 1,800 
John B. Vashon, do 125 
2,000 S. F. Von Bonhorst & Co., 
grocers, partially insured, 5,000 
3,500 William Young, saddler, 45 
50 Hz. P. Young, cabinet maker, 750 
7 John Zeller, wagoner, 115 
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SECOND OR SOUTH WARD. 


Geo. Anschutz, $15,000 
Jsaiah Anderson, barber, 75 
G. & E. Arthurs, dry goods 

dealers, 5,000 
George Arthurs, 250 
Clement Archer, barber, 125 


]. C. Anderson, chair maker, 1,200 
Sam’] Allinder, chair maker, 900 


James Adams, baker, goo 
C. Adams, coffee mill maker, 900 
Geo. Apples, paper stainer, 300 
Mrs. Mary Adams, widow, 300 
Wm. Armstrong, grocer, 3,000 
James Alexander, clerk, 200 
Mrs. E. Atterbury, boarding 

house, 300 
A. Ambler, watchmaker, 400 
Wm. Alexander, tobacconist, 1,200 
Mrs. Elizabeth Abercrombie, 3,000 
Benjamin Armstrong, 80 
African M. E. Church, 3,000 
Mary E. Andrews, servant, 75 
Elias Asper, chair maker, 4,500 
Thomas Aiken, grocer, 500 
G. W. Alden, sup’t Mononga- 

hela House, goo 
Amos Asper, cabinet maker, 3,000 
Associate Reformed Church, 

partially insured 6,000 
Alex. Abbott, laborer, 40 
Sarah A. Askine, tailoress, 65 
Wm. Arnold, at J. Kidd’s, 40 
Thomas Algeo, tailor, partial- 

ly insured, 2,500 
Wm. Arthurs, 10,000 
Avery, Ogden, & Co., w h, 6,000 
James W. Baxter, grocer, 6,000 
Peter S. Berford, periodical 

agent, 3,000 


Geo. Bothner, pattern maker, 200 


Bernard Burns, 5,000 
Pierce Brennan, innkeeper, goo 
Joseph Bishop, laborer, 300 
Jacob Bates, shoemaker, 2,000 
Simeon Bulford, chairmaker, 4,000 


James H. Brooks, hack driver, 300 
Samuel Berry, laborer, 


75 
James A. Bartram, clerk, 3,500 
Alex. Barnett, laborer, 150 
R. A. Bausman, grocer, 1,500 
Jacob Bruner, flask maker, goo 
John Bell, grocer, 2,500 
Wm. Bentley, barkeeper, 50 
John T. Bown, clerk, 150 
Moses Blasdell, livery stable, 800 
Geo. Bailey, plumber, 300 
Wm. Bonner, plasterer, 50 
Mrs, Mary Bown, 65 
Christian Burkman, tailor, 75 
Fred. Bauders, grocer, 3,500 
Robert Beer, laborer, 44 
John Bolander, shoemaker, 30 
Hon. T. J. Bigham, Att’y, 850 
Robert Bailey, sexton, 200 
Thos. J. Baily, dentist, 400 
Rev. A. M. Bryan, 1,600 
Mrs. Sarah Brokaw, boarding 
house, 300 
Mrs. Susan Berryhill, 650 
Henry Bears, chair maker, 7,000 
Morris Bell, laborer, 75 
Mrs. Barclay, sempstress, 250 
R. R. Bulger, cabnet maker, 300 
Mrs. M. Burton, 125 
Jesse Burbridge, carpenter, goo 
S. Balsley, coal merchant, 2,000 
James Bennet, porter, 100 
Geo. Brenners, cabinet maker, 250 
Wm. C. Barr, clerk, 500 
Margaret Burns, servant, 65 
N. Buckmaster, att’y, 600 
Louisa Brown, single, 25 
Anson Brauer, boarding house, 600 
John Baldwin, carpenter, 150 
Fred. Beckhart, of Ky., 500 
Robert Boyd, stage driver, 150 
Joseph Black, glass blower, 75 
John Best, grocer, 150 
John Baal, laborer, 60 


A. Bonnaffon, dancing master, 1,500 
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B. H. W. Bateman, 300 
John C. Bindley, carpenter, 600 
Wm. Burnett, 41 
John R. Blain, clerk, 700 
Mrs. Elizabeth Byrne, 750 
James Bengough, smith, 45 
Frederick Boothe, laborer, 75 
Mrs. Mary Brady, 130 
John Bunte, tailor, 150 
James Bryden, sugar in store, 600 
Geo. Brinkworth, shoemaker, 50 
Wm. Brandt, wagon maker, 200 
J. Burger & Son, manuf’rs, 100 
Rev. A. W. Black, insured, 3,500 
James Brown, merchant, 1,500 


James Black, grocer, 600 
Burbridge & Ward, grocers, 500 
Oliver Blackburn, w. h. grocer, 3,000 


Charles Brewer, 800 
James Brown, 800 
Robert Burke’s estate, 1,000 
Geo. A. Bayard, 12,000 
Thomas Bakewell, 18,000 
John P. Bakewell’s estate, 8,000 
Fanny Barker, 800 
B. P. Bakewell, 800 
Mary B. Brown, servant, 40 
J. W. Bryden, goods in store, 1,700 
Charles Barnett, smith, 200 
H. Bean, American Hotel, 1,800 
Samuel Burnside, 800 
J. Becker, Jr., blacksmith, 1,400 
Mary Bryant, servant, 408 
First Baptist Church, 4,000 
Elisha W. Cook, constable, 150 
Wm. Chambers, clerk, 1,250 
James Cook, chair maker, 50 


James Carroll, pattern maker, 150 
H. F. Cox & Co., Zanesville, 400 


Jas. Crossan, Mon’a House, 35,000 
Wm. Collins, 800 
Joseph Caldwell, carpenter, 150 
Miss Dorcas Cooper, semp- 

stress, 118 
Mrs. M. A. Campbell, 300 
Dr. Wm. Church, 4,000 
Heirs of Wm. Church, 2,000 
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NOTES Sept.-Dec, 
Church & Carothers, 2,500 
S. B. Cooper, cabinet maker, 50 
Rob’t Christy, late Alderman, 5,000 
Mrs. Mary Campbell, 200 
Mrs. Croxford, 800 


Cooper & Jones, cab’t makers, 400 
Jacob Cooper’s heirs, 2,000 
Joseph Coltart, 3,000 
Patrick Cosgrave, 800 
Col. Wm. Croghan, 


3,000 
James Cherry’s heirs, 1,000 
John B. Cooper, 4,500 
Geo. Chislett, hackman, 50 
S. Carothers, pattern maker, 200 
Stephen Culmer, machinist, 200 
James Carvil, laborer, 60 
Wm. Cum, shoemaker, 200 
S. W. Clisby, boarding house, 1,000 
James Chadwick, farmer, 1,000 
David Clark, boot maker, 1,000 
Wm. M. Crossan, merchant, 3,000 
Asa. P. Childs, part. ins’d, 3,100 
J. H. & H. Carless, fruiterers, 1,000 
Mrs. Mary R. Christy, board- 
ing house, 130 
J. W. Cook, periodical agent, 700 
Mrs. Naomi Depue, 108 
Mrs. Douthitt, boarding house, 700 
Patrick Downy, Shoemaker, 70 
Sarah Dougherty, servant, 40 
Thos. Dickson, grocer, partial- 
ly insured, 1,500 
W. Davis, blacksmith, 600 
Daniel Day, blacksmith, 560 
Charles Doyle, laborer, 200 
Jackson Duncan, grocer, par- 
tially insured, 7,925 
Thomp. H. Douglass, engine 
builder, 1,800 


John Dougherty, riverman, 300 
Lawrence Dougherty, shoe- 
maker, 


75 
Robt. Cooper, cabinet maker, 300 
David Davis, blacksmith, 100 
Wm. Douglass, hatter, 4,200 
Henry Deitrich, laborer, 200 


Julia Ann Dunlop, housekeeper, 300 








200 


200 
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700 
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600 
560 
200 


300 
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300 
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200 
300 
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Mrs. Bridget Donaghu, 60 
Miss Eliza Dobbin, 500 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dabney, board- 

ing house, 300 
Capt. Robt. Duncan, 350 
Mrs. Durnian, grocer, 25 
Bridget Dunn, servant, 168 
John C. Davitt, county treas- 

urer, 4,000 
R. DeSteigur & Co., Athens O., 200 
James Donaldson, laborer, 25 
Rich’d Davis, laborer, 115 
Jefferson Douglass, boiler ma- 

ker, 59 
Andrew Duncan, 150 
Louis Davis, Barber, 36 
Mrs. Darragh, part ins’d, 6,000 
—— Dorsey’s heirs, 3,000 
Harmar Denny, 3,000 
Thos. Dripps, 100 
John Dillon, cabinet maker, 100 
James Delany, grocer, 85 
Mrs. Rebecca Dally, 50 
David Davis, blacksmith, 75 
Dr. E. G. Edrington, partially 

insured, 2,800 
Catharine Elliott, servant, 76 
Mrs. Harriet Edgar, teacher, 260 
Conrad Eisler, 100 
Henry H. Elwell, printer, 80 
L. H. Eaton, teacher, 125 
Jacob Ewart, 3,500 
Mrs, Evans, 9,800 
Russell Errett, editor, 150 
Aaron Floyd, carpenter, 4,000 
Patrick Fenlon, contractor, 1,500 
M. Fedder, coachmaker, 200 
Jane Foster, tailoress, 60 
Martin Fottigur, laborer, 70 
George Fortune, saddle tree 

manufacturer, 500 
Edward Fenderich, druggist, 3,500 
Joseph Findlay, shoemaker, 250 
John Forsyth, grocer, 1,000 
George Fry & Sons, grocers, 600 


John Fortune, saddletree maker, 300 
Levi J. Farquhar, engine builder, 150 





Walter Forward, attorney, 800 
Jacob Fedder, wagon maker, 300 
Frederick Funk, cabinet maker, 60 
Dr. T. H. Fowler, 1,500 
John Field, moulder, 60 
James Fenlon, livery stable, 

partially insured, 3,500 
Walter Fortune, saddletree 

maker, 3,500 
Henrietta Fleeger, teacher, 75 
E. Findlay, white washer, 75 
Mary Fortune, 75 
Samuel Ferguson, tailor, 42 
Mrs. Nancy Ferguson, board- 

ing house, 1,000 
F. C. Flannegin, attorney, goo 
James Gray, Fourth st., 3,000 
Isaac Gardner, shoemaker, 40 
Mrs. J. Grier, dry goods, 25554 
Jacob Gangway, 400 
Geo. F. Gilmore, attorney, 600 
Wm. Glenn, grocer, 700 
John Graham, carpenter, 200 
Geo. Gardner, 1,200 
Wm. Graham, Jr., 3,500 
Mrs. Anne Goodrich, board- 

ing house, 1,000 
Mrs. Gallagher, 3,500 
James Garvin, drayman, 1,200 


Charles Gibbon, 50 


J. S. Gwynne, machinist, 4,000 
Charles Goehring, carpenter, 200 
George Gardiner, barber, 150 
Patrick Gleeson, grocer, 250 
John F. Gibson, shoemaker, 150 
Mary Glenn, 250 
J. H. Gallagher, grocer, 800 
John Graham, carpenter, 75 
Patrick Grogan, shoemaker, 250 
Abram Gonder, 60 
Robt. Gordon, carter, 1,200 
Mrs. Sarah Gaskill, 200 
John Green, grocer, 2,000 
—— Grove, of Ohio, 1,600 
Timothy Glenn, frame maker, 30 
I’. B. Graham, shoemaker, 250 


Margaret Guggins, 95 
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Mrs. Ann Gillis, boarding house 600 


John Grant, printer, 

J. K. Henderson, collector, 

James Hartley, cabinet maker, 

Wm. Hemingray, baker, 

Caleb Hurst, carpenter, 

N. Holmes, broker, 

John Hoffman, 

Elizabeth Hartsough, 

Wm. Hubbard, shoemaker, 

David Hannen, sexton, 

James Hern, tinner, 

William Henry, carter, 

Mrs. Ann Henry, 

James Hamilton, 

Mrs, Catherine Holdship, 

Mrs, Eliza Ann Holdship, 

G. C. Hagaman, tailor, 

J. B. Hutchinson, clerk, 

John Hall, laborer, 

Benj. S. Hencock, drayman, 

Joseph Hough, partially in- 
sured, 

Mrs. Hart 

John Hever, laborer, 

Thos. Hanfield, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hart, 

Frederick Heinre, cabinet 
maker, 

Mrs, E. Hailman, 

W. H. Hart, Monongahela 
bridge, 

Robt. Hawkins, nurse, 

Henry Hartman, foundry, 

E. H. Heastings, surveyor, 

Simpson Horner, painter, 

John Herring, 

Geo. Hamilton, carpenter, 

Eliza Jane Hagerman, folder, 

Wm. Hemingray’s heirs, 

G. M. Harton, ag’t, 

Daniel Hunter, 

John Hague, 

Howard & Rodgers, 

Mary Hogg’s heirs, 

W. Hays, 

Jane Holmes, 
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James Hailman, 1,800 
Wm. Hunter’s heirs, 1,200 
James Howard & Co., 3,760 


Antoine Harrow, glass blower, 250 
John M. Irwin & Co., chair 
makers, 2,000 
R. D. Israel, chair maker, 60 
James Irwin, drayman, 1,100 
Charles [hmsen’s heirs, 1,500 
John M. Irwin, chair maker, 150 


M. F. Irwin, plasterer, 1,200 
Alex. Jaynes, printer, 5,000 
Daniel Jones, tavern keeper, 3,000 
Ewd. Jenkins, inn keeper, 1,200 


Ephraim Jones, cabinet maker, 600 


Thomas Jones, huckster, 75 
A. S. Joy, gunsmith, 150 
Mrs. Elizabeth Johnston, 750 
Stephen Jarvis, machinist, 950 
David Jones, laborer, 60 
Mrs. Johnston, 60 
Ralph Jackson, blacksmith, 350 
Mary and Elizabeth Jones, 100 
Evan Jones, laborer, 30 
John Jones, laborer, 40 
John Jones, waiter, 95 
R. Johnston, partially ins’d, —_1,000 
Josiah Johnston, carpenter, 100 
Geo. B. Jones, clerk, 450 
Samuel Jones, broker, 1,500 
Jerome Jones, farmer, 1,700 


Jones & Quigg, spring manu- 
facturers, 

Isaac Jones, spring manufac- 
turer, 500 


3,000 


J. Newton Jones, merchant, 1,200 
Wm. Keller, carpenter, 1,500 
James Keller, carpenter, 200 
Jona. Kidd & Co., partially 
insured, 15,000 
Wm. Kelly, cabinet maker, 1,000 
D. C. Kneeland, druggist, 1,200 
Kuhn & Grieves, variety store, 
partially insured, 6,000 
John Kennedy, brush maker, 
partially insured, 4,000 
Geo. Kennedy, clerk, 60 
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Alex. Kerr, carpenter, 600 
Christian Kuhn, cigar maker, 400 
]. M. Kinkead, printer, 125 
Matthew Kinzer, shoemaker, 600 
James Livesly, store, 2,000 


John D. Lee, engine builder, 75 
Wm. R. Lecky’s heirs, 1,000 
John S. Lutz, waiter, 30 


Isaac B. Livingston, teacher, 800 
James Leech & Co., grocers, 1,100 
Wm. Laird, tailor, 600 
Livingston, Roggen & Co., 

manufacturers, 10,000 
M. Longwell, turner, 250 
John Latshaw, turner, 65 
Mrs. Long, 150 
Lyman Lyons, shoemaker, 120 
Mrs, Larngan, 100 
Lemon & Powers, cabinet 

makers, 3,500 
Sylvanus Lothrop, contractor, 5,000 
Lyon, Shorb & Crossan, Mo- 

nongahela House, 60,000 


Lyon & Shorb, iron manuf’s, 15,000 


John Lenfesty’s heirs, 1,200 
F, Lorenz, iron manuf’r, 4,500 
Willard Leonard, clothier, 2,000 
John Lewis, 30 
Jona. Miner, boarding house, 700 
Mrs. Mary Miller, 86 
Sarah Miller, servant, 20 
Mrs. Mary Miller, 150 
Robert Morrison, laborer, 60 
Louisa Martin, servant, 50 
Mary Anne Mitchel, 45 
John M. Mitchel, steward, 700 
Henry Mills, steward, 75 
Daniel Maglone, shoemaker, 600 
Thomas Murphy, laborer, 75 
Samuel Moore, hatter, 250 
Wilson & Macklin, grocers, 1,800 
Mrs. Cath. Means, teacher, 125 
Richard Morrow, 60 
Rosanna Moore, 60 
J. B. Mong, machinist, 600 
Arthur Mellon, bell ringer, 1,000 
John Morgan, bell ringer, 1,000 


John Morgan, shoemaker, 

Isaac Murdock, inn keeper, 

H. C. Marthens, tobacconist, 

Robert Miller, shoemaker, 

Samuel Minnis, Butler co., 

Henry Mason, gunsmith, 

Archibald Mason, 

Eliza Matthews, 

Mary Ann Meads, 

J. H. Mitchell, clerk, 

Mrs, Mary Murray, 

Sarah Mulhollan, servant, 

Ebenezer Merritt, dentist, 

A. H. Morse, painter, 

James Miles, tailor, 

Michael Mullen, 

Sarah Miller, 

A. J. Miller, ship builder, 

G. J. Morgan, india rubber 
store, 

Andrew Milliken, chair ma- 
ker, partially insured, 

J. D. Minis, Pikesville, Ky., 

Tho’s. May, Pike co., Ky., 

Joshua Meahem, 

John Major, clerk, 

James Miller, shoemaker, 

Susan E. Mellon, 

James C. Meehan, grocer, 

John Muehlbaugh, laborer, 

P. C. Martin, grocer, par- 
tially insured, 

Alex. Miller, attorney, 

Mrs. Sarah Morrow, 

Elizabeth Miles, 

Otis Madison, 

John B. Morrison, clerk, 

Samuel Moore, chair maker, 

Alex. Miller, founder, par- 
tially insured, 

Samuel Montgomery’s heirs, 

Silas Moore’s heirs, 

George M’Clelland, 

Jane M’Cord, 

James M’Curdy, 

Andrew M’Farland, trader, 

Geo. W. Kuhn, variety store, 





85 
2,000 
350 
150 
300 
700 
2,000 
75 


goo 
2,500 
75 
650 
200 
200 
300 
150 
600 


600 


3,000 
25394 
417 
110 
400 
145 
150 
300 
75 


3,700 
1,800 
200 
30 

65 
350 
40 


5,000 
5,000 
3,500 
1,200 
240 
600 
700 
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Andrew Kirkwood, grocery 
store, partially insured, 

Robert Kirkwood, 

Joel Kerr, ship builder, 

Maria Kerr, seampstress, 

David Kinkead, tailor, 

Mrs. Nancy Kimberly, 

Joseph Kirkpatrick, clerk, 

J. A. Kaufman, Mercer co., 

Mrs. Ann Kerr, 

Elizabeth Kerr, 

Chas. A. Kirk, tanner, 

King & Holmes, grocers, par- 
tially insured, 

Josiah King, grocer, 

James M’ElIroy, carpenter, 

Neal M’Ilwaine, coach maker, 

Daniel M’Laughlin, pedlar, 

Lewis M’Farland, laborer, 

Mrs. M’Knight, board. house, 

J. M’Cleary, cabinet maker, 

Manus M?’Closkey, laborer, 

A. M’Clintock, Jr., clerk, 

Mrs. E. M’Faden, 

M’Clurk & Wilson, grocers, 

Maj. John M’Candlish, clerk, 

Bernard M’Ginn, 

Isabella M’Dowell, 

Robert M’Clinton, laborer, 

John M’Laughlin, bricklayer, 

Mrs. M. A. M’Carthy, grocer, 

Susan M’Cullam, 

Catharine M’Aleer, servant, 

John M’Dowell, carter, 

John M’Cutcheon, 

G. W. M’Cune, tailor, 

Mrs. Elizabeth M’Combrie, 

R. M’Clatchey, grocer, 

John M?’Clelland, gymnasium, 

Miss J. M’Lain, board. house, 

James M’Caslin, 

John M’Phail, carpenter, 

Miss M’Atee, 

Mary M’Kinstry, 

Geo. M’Lain, shoemaker, 

M’Gill & Darsie, part. ins’d, 
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2,400 
250 
60 
60 
600 
150 
300 
160 
500 
40 
200 


17,000 
2,800 
4,000 

700 
400 
300 
150 
300 
400 
400 
60 
800 
600 
1,600 
75 
100 
60 
300 
15 
80 
160 
150 
200 
150 
750 
950 
300 
200 
25 
35 
40 
150 
6,000 








Sept.-Dec, 


Samuel M’Clurkan, saddler, 400 
M. M’Ginley, tobacconist, 350 
Tho’s. M’Kown, inspector, 1,900 
Esther M’Millin, servant, 50 
Robert M’Cann, carpenter, 160 
John M’Kown, 350 
W. A. M’Clurg, 750 
Mrs, Jane Newhouse, board- 

ing house, 500 
George Nelson, carpenter, 75 
Michael Neidele & Sons, cab- 

inet makers, 150 
William Noble, farmer, 4,000 
John Newman, cabinet maker, 50 
Orrin Newton, 1,200 
Geo. Ogden, druggist, par- 

tially insured, 15,000 
Fr. Olnhausen & Co., platers, 350 
Mrs. Mary Oliver, 6,000 
Tho’s O’Brien, brush maker, 40 
Mrs. Catharine O’Hara, 300 
Mrs. Frances O’Conner, 400 
Mrs. Catharine O’Hara, 600 
Mrs. Margery O’Hara, 60 
Butler O’Hara’s heirs, 2,500 
John M. Okely, 60 
Lucretia Owen, 80 
N. P. Patterson, pattern maker, 300 
Isaac Pope, clerk, 25 
Mrs. Jane Patchell, teacher, 600 
Mrs. Ellen Peters, teacher, 225 
Wm. Powers, cabinet maker, 25 
Alex Parks, steward, Poor 

House, 800 
John Phillips, shoemaker, 2,500 
Joseph Pearson, part. ins’d, 4,000 
Thomas Pouch, laborer, 30 
N. Patterson, surveyor, 700 
Peter Peterson, grocer, 750 
Lewis Peterson, Jr., scale 

manufacturer, 1,500 
Conrad Pritz, laborer, 75 
Mrs. A. Parker, 75 
John Powell, carpenter, 45 
James Parke’s heirs, 6,000 
Marion Pride, 650 
Jane Pentland, 2,000 
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Robert Patterson, 1,200 
David Pratt, 3,000 
Rody Patterson, 2,000 


John Quigley, saddletree maker, 40 
Mrs. Jane Quigley, 25 


John Reed’s heirs, 500 
Thomas G. Robinson, 1,800 
Yost Rough, 750 
Col. John Ross, 7,000 
Amos P. Reed, agent, 300 
Edward J. Roberts, attorney, 1,600 
Thomas Roe, 5,000 
Isaac Robson, chair maker, 150 
Mrs. Sarah Robinson, 1,000 
Mrs. Reims, 80 
Jacob Roggen, scale manufac- 

turer, 1,800 
Amos L. Reed, nailor, 216 
Rankin & Coltart, grocers, 6,000 


H. C. Richmond, blacksmith, 25 


John Rogers, laborer, 75 
Elijah Reynolds, laborer, 200 
John Rimmell, carpenter, 20 
Robert Reddick, wagon maker, 400 
Robert Robb, attorney, par- 

tially insured, 2,400 
Mrs. Margaret Reed, 600 


John Reiff, laborer, 60 


George Richard, chairmaker, 175 
Charles Richards, 125 
Mahlon Rogers, founder, 1,500 
Mrs. Lydia Rogers, milliner, 350 
Benjamin Richards, steward, 150 
J. C. Richer, grocer, 3,000 
Joseph Robinson, drayman, 800 
Rees, Love & Co., Caball 

county, Va. 260 
Ratcliffe & Cecil, Pikesville, 

Ky. 2,400 
Clara Rice, servant, 15 
Joshua Russell, Sistersville, Va. 100 
John Robinson’s heirs, 600 
Elizabeth Richmond, board- 

ing house, 250 
Isaac Riley, blacking manu- 

facturer, 950 








LOSSES IN THE FIRE OF 1845 


Wm. Robinson, founder, 
partly insured, 

Robinson & Minis, founders, 

Heirs of Martin Rakin, part- 
ly insured, 

Rev. Walter Scott, publisher 
“Unionist,” 

Ellen and Margaret Shaw, 
sempstresses, 

James P. Stuart, partially in- 
sured, 

Elizabeth Shaffer, servant, 

Mary B. Shinn, 

John Stokes, file maker, 

Elizabeth and Mary Shaffer, 

Charles Smith, cook, 

Geo. W. Smith, brewer, 

Solomon Stoner, clothier, 

M. & R. H. Sweeney & Co., 
glass manufacturers, 

Henry Snively, grocer, 

Henry Serdeine, tailor, 

R. E. Sellers, druggist, par- 
tially insured, 

Mrs. Sarah Scott, 

Wm. Shefman, cook, 

Sebastian Sallade, saddler, 

Mary Stevenson, servant, 

Straub & Long, coopers, 

Wm. B. Shaffer, tailor, 

John Stewart, 

Derhane Stevens, river man, 

Daniel Straught, coffee mill 
maker, 

James Siddall, store keeper, 

Wm. H. Sutton, clerk, 

Frederick Shahmacher, shoe 
maker, 

Adelaide Steel, servant, 

Wm. B. Scaife, tinner, par- 
tially insured, 

Robert Story, stage driver, 

Abner Stutler, laborer, 

Wm. J. Scaife, tinner, 

Fr. Tobias Shahmacher, shoe- 


maker, 
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4,000 
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7,000 
1,200 
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16,000 
25 
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50 
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4,000 
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3,100 
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100 


200 
350 
162 


125 
30 


3,000 
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John T. Stewart, upholsterer, 
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350 


John C. Snyder, cabinet maker, 75 


Charles W. Smith, moulder, 

Abram Small, chair maker, 

Joseph Sewell, 

Morgan M. Shirk, copper- 
smith, 

Fr. Schrader, tailor, 

Sarah Smith, 

A. Stetler, sheet iron worker, 

Andrew Shaw, paper hanger, 

Geo, Sutton Jr., clerk, 

David Sutton, liquor mer- 
chant, 

Leopold Sahl, inn keeper, 

Harvey Smith, Madison, Ia., 

Geo. Singer, chairmaker, 

Mrs. Letitia Smith, 

H. J. Spraudlin, Petersburg, 
Kentucky, 

S. C. Stratton & Co., do 

Geo. Stolls, tailor, 

Thos. Saunders, smith, 

Bishop Stevens, 

Benjamin Sharp, 

S. Seymour, clock maker, par- 
tially insured, 

Mrs, Jane Smith’s heirs, 

Thomas Simmons, 

C. B. M. Smith, attorney, 

Margaret Struddard, washer- 
woman, 

Wm. Scholey, bonnet presser, 

Wm. Smith, 

James Scott’s heirs, 

Shea & Pennock, merchants, 

Henry Stevenson, 

David Sinton, 

Catharine Torley, grocer, 

Mrs. Margaret Thompson, 

Tilghman Literary Institute, 

Minas Tindle, chair maker, 
partially insured, 

Jacob Trauger, stage agent, 

Dr. J. P. Tibbitts, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Tomlinson, 

Edward Tumny, carter, 


150 
200 
65 


300 
65 
15 
60 
40 
35 


1,800 
1,500 
2,600 
9,500 

85 


1,800 
400 
60 
800 
60 
250 


1,200 
1,200 
5,000 

400 


60 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
4,000 
5,000 
3,000 





Sept.-Dec, 
Arthur Toner, 1,000 
Geo. Thompson, contractor, 3,000 
Mrs. Tindle, 75 
Arthur Timon, cook, 60 
John Tassey, grocer, 425 
Tibball & Israel, Sharon, O., 20 
J. Tomlinson, shipbuilder, 2,500 
Jacob Tranger, 250 
James Torrence, carter, 200 
Charles B. Taylor, agent, 300 
James Thompson, 1,000 
John Shaw, 6,000 
L. T. Upton, shoemaker, 50 
E. Upstill, wagonmaker, 4,000 
J. Vandergrift, boatbuilder, 350 
Samuel Vandergrift, do 100 
George Vandergrift, 500 
Vankirk & Johnson, grocers, 3,000 
Mrs. Vankirk, 125 
Michael Vioch, wagon maker, 40 
James W. Woodwell, cabinet 
maker, 15,000 
J. S. Williams, grocer, 1,200 
D. M. Walton, innkeeper, 800 
Wm. Whitaker, tailor, 7,000 
Robert Williams, grocer, 2,000 
Robert Wyatt, ship builder, 200 
Hugh Wallace, turner, 2,000 
W. D. Williams, stone mason, 1,200 
Benjamin Weaver, Mer- 
chants Hotel, part insured, 1,600 
Henry Wilkinson, hatter, 1,500 
John Wilson, laborer, 200 
Thomas C. Watkins, chair- 
maker, 60 
Samuel West, hatter, 375 
J. & R. Williams, pedlars, 
partially insured, 1,700 
Patrick Wheeler, laborer, 60 
B. W. Wilkins, clothier, 300 
Elizabeth B. Wallace, weaver, 150 
Mrs. Constance Ward, semp- 
stress, 300 
John Wallace, carter, 140 
Wm. Wilson, grocer, 150 
P. A. Westervelt, blind man- 
ufacturer, 400 
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Peter Walden, shoemaker, 


Henry Wallace, paper stainer, 


Daniel Wolf, last maker, 

T. S. Washburn, nailor, 

Thomas Wirden, 

Dr. W. M. Wright, 

Adam Weber, laborer, 

Thos. Williams, laborer, 

W. B. Wheeler, baths, 

Thos. Wilson, shoemaker, 

Geo. Whitfield, carter, 

Dawson Wadsworth, Mercer 
county, fully insured, 

Dr. H. Wright, 

Williams & Dilworth, gro- 
cers, partially insured, 

W. H. Williams, grocer, 

John Wolff, baker, 

Thomas Wallace, Louisa, Ky., 

John Ward, grocer, 

Mrs. E. White, 

Jane Watkins, 

Reade Washington, attorney, 

Philip Wiseman, hackman, 

Andrew Wilson, saddle tree 
manufacturer, 

Frederick White, laborer. 

A. Wilson & Co., chandlers 

Susan Wilkins, 


Thomas Greenough, 

J. Freeman & Co., iron man- 
ufacturers, partially ins’d, 

Heirs of Rob’t Galbraith, 

Sam’] Leonard, Manager 
Kensington Iron Works, 

Joseph Caldwell, small roller, 

R. Everson, hammerman, 

Freeman & Miller, 

David Gutteridge, puddler, 

Rev, J. Edwards, 

John Wallace, farmer, 

John Watt, grocer, partially 
ins’d, 


LOSSES IN 


THE FIRE OF 1845 
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goo John R. Williams, tailor, 200 
300 Joseph Wright, Washington 
300 county, 1,200 
300 Mary Ann Wall, washwoman, 50 
25 Western University, partially 
650 insured, 12,000 
200 Mrs. Mary Ann Wade, 45 
120 Catharine Wirtz, servant, 20 
400 Wn. Watson, 1,000 
50 Henry Williams, nailor, 55 
800 Jane Wirtz, 25 
Hon. Wm. Wilkins, 8,000 
2,000 Conrad Winebiddle, 8,000 
1,500 Fayette Winebiddle, 2,500 
J. Woodwell, cabinet maker, 1,200 
15,000 James Woods, 20,000 
1,500 James Wilkinson, 3,000 
200 Mrs. Hannah Watson, 8,000 
700 = Frederick Went’s heirs, 3,000 
130 Jesse Ward’s heirs, 800 
75 Mrs. Elizabeth Wood, 300 
25 Thomas Young, shoemaker, 400 
1,200 Mrs. Young, milliner, 600 
200 Wm. Young, shoemaker, 200 
Wm. J. Young, carpenter, 1,200 
70 «Otis Young, scale manuf’r, 3,000 
50 William S. Young, merchant, 
6,000 partially insured, 7,000 
250 David Zillard, 500 
KENSINGTON 
2,500 John Wallace, Jr., farmer, 200 
Mrs. Cuthbertson, 400 
18,000 Wm. Davis, farmer, 300 
400 Hanna, Gordon & Co., grocers, 550 
John Claney, 700 
1,500 John Amberson, drayman, 200 
250 Mrs. Hurrell, 430 
1,400 Mrs. Tatnell, 450 
5,800 Bank of United States, goo 
100 Heirs of John Johnson, par- 
100 tially insured, 800 
1,000 David Park, 215 
Mrs. Park, 100 
1,900 John Park, 340 
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Robert Jones, 

Reuben Leonard, farmer, 
Heirs of Joseph Watson, 
F. Taylor, stone mason, 
M. Reily, partially insured, 
Andrew Thompson, 

John Dunn, laborer, 

S. W. Caskey, Penn. Forge, 
W. H. Everson, do 

Joseph Nixon, 

Wm. Evans, blacksmith, 
Peter Wilt, laborer, 

Evan Davis, engine builder, 
John Brown, wagoner, 
Samuel Bess, carpenter, 
Joseph Owens, do, 

D. L. Morgan, pudler, 

H. A. Levake, nail cutter, 
Fred. Porter, laborer, 

J. H. Aultman, laborer, 
John Small, laborer, 

T. H. Thomas, furnaceman, 
Evan W. Evans, laborer, 

D. S. Saunders, furnaceman, 
W. A. Jones, pudler, 

Mrs. Lloyd, 

Tho’s Williams, coal digger, 
Daniel Giles, laborer, 

John Lloyd, pudler, 

John Jones, do, 

Rees Jones, laborer, 

Tho’s Boothe, carpenter, 
David Williams, engineer, 
Abram Morgan, roller, 

J. Rosamond, glass blower, 
Mrs. Rosamond, 

John Williams, puddler, 

J. G. Williams, do. 


Isaac Jones, laborer, 
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425 
500 
300 
200 
1,900 
200 
100 
2,000 
700 
400 
50 

40 
200 
150 
100 
30 

30 


30 
50 
50 


NOTES 


John Davis, laborer, 

John Bennet, 

Mrs. Hammill, 

R. J. Garrard, clerk, 
Robert Heastings, roller, 
George Foster, hammerman, 
Edward Clarke, roller, 
James Horn, roll turner, 
Mrs. Hale, 

D. F. Jenkins, laborer, 
David Jenkins, laborer, 
Rees Lloyd, shingler, 

Alex. Call, laborer, 

Sam]. Dunn, roller, 

Mrs. Diehl, 

P. M’Laughlin, laborer, 
James Westerman, engineer, 
John Leonard, roll turner, 
Mrs. Scott, 

Tho’s Bingham, laborer, 
Mrs. M’Aleer, 

Mrs. Knox, 

Geo. Hutchinson, blacksmith, 
Mrs. Burns, 

Charles Bullock, shearer, 
Aaron Biggs, plasterer, 
David Crow, laborer, 
James Matthews, laborer, 
John Deary, 

Mrs, Wrigley, 

Th. S. Rees, laborer, 

John Frayn, do. 

Joshua Wood, brewer, 

Mrs. Sarah Wood, 

Wm. Wood, brewer, 

Abram Wood, do. 
Terrence Quinn, carpenter, 
Tho’s Ford, laborer, 

John M. Evans, laborer, 
John Dougherty, laborer, 


Sepr.-Dec. 
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30 
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